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Is she guilty because she ran by Ben Durham. Ink and graphite on handmade paper 
and steel chain-link fence, 37” x 28”x 1”, 2020. 


Ben Durham's intricately detailed drawings overlay his writing on class, crime, 
and memory onto sculptural handmade paper. Is she guilty because she ran com- 
bines Durham's writing with chain-link fence embedded beneath the paper’s surface 
and drawn elements of related maps, graffiti, tattoos, family trees, and flight pat- 
terns from police surveillance planes in his community. Durham lives and works in 


Richmond, VA. 
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About This Issue 


Welcome to Fifth Estate’s Anarchist 
Review of Books, edited by a collective 
based in Austin, Detroit, Chicago, New 
York, Oakland and Seattle. ARB brings 
you intelligent, subversive, non—dog- 
matic writing with an anti-authoritarian 
perspective. 

We put this issue out at a time of 
grave concern in American publishing. 
A deadening combination of corporate 
consolidation and academic profession- 
alization of writing has produced decades 
of embarrassing, dull work and unin- 
spired critique that stands as a record of 
cowardice and complicity in literature; a 
one-two punch that has brought wily, vi- 
brant work to its knees. 

For more than twenty years success 
in American publishing has been deter- 
mined by a handful of literary finishing 
schools—an aptly named terminal de- 
gree, a contract with a house (owned by 
one of just four corporations) that pro- 
fesses to care about good writing not 
politics—and an implicit understanding 
politics never refers to class. 

You may think this is nothing new— 
one generation’s Evelyn Waugh is an- 
other’s Brett Easton Ellis is another’s 
Ottessa Moshfegh. The literary world 
never seems to tire of elegant jaded mon- 
sters lamenting how the fall of empire 
sullied their pleasures and drove them 
to excess. A concern with good breed- 
ing has always dominated the world of 
contemporary literature, from the days 
of rich patron publishers who christened 
their houses with family names, to the 
corporate coups of media beginning in 
the 80s, to the current neoliberal essen- 
tialism which seeks to brand content and 
authors by race, gender and sexuality, in 
order to keep books and authors in easily 
marketable categories. 


But the early patrician patrons of lit- 
erature, white and sexist all, were still 
moved by the power of the imagination, 
and by writing as an intellectual pursuit. 
They operated independently. Today’s 
corporate gatekeepers, racist and sexist as 
ever, have reduced readers to data points, 
books to units, editors to corporate ac- 
quisition officers, and authors to content 
providers who are bullied to adapt their 
work for the benefit of publicly traded 
conglomerates. 

The Anarchist Review of Books pub- 
lishes work by and about radical voices 
in fiction, poetry, cultural criticism, and 
creative non-fiction. We are dedicated 
to creating a transformation of society— 
through literature and through open, 
incisive critique of the media, politics, 
history, art and writing that shape our 
world. 

In this issue we feature the revolu- 
tionary art of Dread Scott, Joyce Kozloff 
and Ben Durham, interrogate the work 
of Sylvia Federici, pay tribute to Stuart 
Christie and David Graeber, and dig 
into new books by Vanessa Veselka, Jousé 
d’Arbaud and McKenzie Wark. 

D. G. Gerard takes readers beyond 
the gloss of Uncanny Valley to reveal big 
tech’s scabs in training and Charlie Hix 
welcomes an Antifa activist home from 
Rikers. 

We know that readers are hungry for 
truly diverse and transgressive work and 
we call to all readers, writers and work- 
ers in media to bite the hand that breeds 
you, bite the hand that brands you. 


ALL POWER TO THE IMAGINATION 


Cara Hoffman 
December 2020 


The Anarchist Review of Books is collectively produced by. Cara Hoffman. Carrie 


Sparks 


Curated by Mattilda Bernstein Sycamore 


“How can one speak of the present, when one feels abandoned by it?” 
—Lara Mimosa Montes, Thresholes (Coffee House Press 2020) 


“Grief is not always sharp, but grief is always.” 
—Mairead Case, Tiny (Featherproof Books 2020) 


“How did we get entrenched in this insidious wage labor relationship— 
where we're servants to that really repulsive phrase, ‘making a living’? 
I hate that phrase. We have a living—we have lives. How dare that 
wage labor relationship—how dare work—overlay itself onto life— 
and even pretend that it is life?” 

—Conner Habib, in conversation with Kathi Weeks, on Against Everyone 
with Conner Habib, September 9, 2020 


“After all, the point of art is to show people that life is worth living by 
showing that it isn’t.” 
—Fanny Howe, “Bewilderment,” HOW2, edited by Kathleen Fraser, 1999 


“Literature is a seat, the one left behind when you are rounded up and 
interned.” 

—Jourdan Imani Keith, in Seismic: Seattle, City of Literature, edited by 
Kristen Millares Young, 2020 


“States are nothing if not mass manufacturers of amnesia.” 
—Roberto Lovato on Democracy Now, September 9, 2020 


“More of us need to invest in the imaginative, because if you can in- 
vest in the imaginative you can invest in abolition.” 

—George Johnson, on the “Black Joy” panel at Lambdalit Fest, October 5, 
2020 


“One of the difficulties we have now as writers, as creative thinkers, 
is that political discourse is satirizing itself, that we almost don’t have 
room to parody and ridicule the public discourse because it has be- 
come so inherently ridiculous.” 

—Harryette Mullen, in conversation with Dionne Brand, Center for African 
American Poetry & Poetics at University of Pittsburgh, September 28, 2020 


“I hope that I am producing things that are defying even my wishes.” 
—Brandon Shimoda on Between the Covers with David Naimon, 
August 15, 2019 
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Our Spring issue, What’s Next, is dedicated to imagining and creating a future deemed 
impossible by authorities and their collaborators. Details for submissions can be found 
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“States are nothing if not mass manufacturers of amnesia.” 
—Roberto Lovato on Democracy Now, September 9, 2020 


“More of us need to invest in the imaginative, because if you can in- 
vest in the imaginative you can invest in abolition.” 

—George Johnson, on the “Black Joy” panel at Lambdalit Fest, October 5, 
2020 


“One of the difficulties we have now as writers, as creative thinkers, 
is that political discourse is satirizing itself, that we almost don't have 
room to parody and ridicule the public discourse because it has be- 
come so inherently ridiculous.” 

—Harryette Mullen, in conversation with Dionne Brand, Center for African 
American Poetry & Poetics at University of Pittsburgh, September 28, 2020 


“I hope that I am producing things that are defying even my wishes.” 
—Brandon Shimoda on Between the Covers with David Naimon, 
August 15, 2019 


“Anything’s impossible.” 
—Graham Foust, Necessary Stranger (Flood Editions 2007) 


“People want to understand, and because of that some of them have a 
hard time not killing everything.” 
—Mairead Case, Tiny (Featherproof Books 2020) 


“The word ‘heart’ means nothing to the heart.” 
—Dionne Brand, in conversation with Harryette Mullen, Center for African 
American Poetry & Poetics at University of Pittsburgh, September 28, 2020 


“To have a conversation, you have to show up.” 
—Claudia Rankine, speaking at BookPeople about Just Us, September 17, 
2020 


“It’s not Black lives in the future, it’s Black lives now.” 
—Sadé Smith, on the Morning Update Show, Converge Media, August 4, 
2020 


Mattilda Bernstein Sycamore is the author of three novels and two non- 
fiction titles, and the editor of five nonfiction anthologies. Her latest title, 
The Freezer Door, is out now from Semiotext(e). For virtual book tour 
events and other mayhem, visit mattildabernsteinsycamore.com 





Revolution at Point Zero: 
Housework, Reproduction, 
and Feminist Struggle 


Beyond the Periphery of the Skin 


by Silvia Federici 
PM Press 2020 


Before history appears on any page, it 
is written on the bodies of those who 
live it—as muscle, callous, stretch 
mark, wound. “The history of the body 
is the history of human beings,” writes 
Marxist and feminist scholar Silvia 
Federici, “for there is no cultural prac- 
tice that is not first applied to the body.” 
The history of capitalism, then, is a his- 
tory of bodies and their subjugation: 
of bodies exploited, enslaved, colo- 
nized and mechanized, bodies made 
work-machines in service of produc- 
tive labor—or, for those bodies called 
“woman,” reproductive labor. 
Reproductive labor—the unwaged, 
unrecognized domestic and care work 
‘that capitalism has forcibly consigned 
to some bodies, then justified as “natu- 
ral” to those bodies—has been a central 
concern of Silvia Federici’s lifetime 
of scholarship and activism, as’ two 
new collections of her writings show. 
Revolution at Point Zero: Housework, 
Reproduction, and Feminist Struggle 
gathers four decades of Federici’s 
research and theory on social reproduc- 
tion and the capitalist division of labor 
across gendered, racial, and geographic 
lines. And in the essays collected 
in Beyond the Periphery of the Skin: 
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international feminisms, and Leftist 
thought. 





femininity—mothering, caring, smiling, 
submitting—are not natural, not intrin- 


in factories or women in military uni- 
forms. “Ultimately,” writes Federici, 
“when we say that we produce capital, 
we say that we can and want to destroy 
it, rather than engage in a losing battle 
to move from one form and degree of 
exploitation to another.” 

This insistence on feminism as an an- 
ti-capital, autonomous movement to 
improve the material conditions of all 
workers’ lives, paired with an empha- 
sis on the value of reproductive labor, 
animates the remainder of the book. 
In the second section, Federici exam- 
ines globalization and the neoliberal 
feminism that helps to prop it up. In a 
globalized world, capital still requires 
workers, workers still require reproduc- 
tive labor, and women still bear most of 
the burden of reproductive labor—the 
system is simply organized along neo- 
colonial lines of race and geography. 
Globalization, Federici asserts, is “in es- 
sence a war against women, a war that 
is particularly devastating for women in 
the “Third World”—that is, for the pri- 
marily Black and Indigenous women 
whose lives have been discounted, 
displaced, and destroyed by Global 
Adjustment Programs, continuous 
wars, austerity economics, and the pri- 
vatization of communal lands, women 
whose interests are not represented by 
the tame, deradicalized feminism of the 
United Nations. The third section ex- 
plores the “commons.” For Federici, the 
commons are not abstract: they are the 
reclaimed farmlands of the Landless 
Workers Movement of Brazil, the elder 
mutual care collectives in Italy, and the 
New York City community gardens. To 
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of bodies exploited, enslaved, colo- 
nized and mechanized, bodies made 
work-machines in service of produc- 
tive labor—or, for those bodies called 
“woman,” reproductive labor. 

Reproductive labor—the unwaged, 
unrecognized domestic and care work 
‘that capitalism has forcibly consigned 
to some bodies, then justified as “natu- 
ral” to those bodies—has been a central 
concern of Silvia Federici’s lifetime 
of scholarship and activism, as’ two 
new collections of her writings show. 
Revolution at Point Zero: Housework, 
Reproduction, and Feminist Struggle 
gathers four decades of Federici’s 
research and theory on social reproduc- 
tion and the capitalist division of labor 
across gendered, racial, and geographic 
lines. And in the essays collected 
in Beyond the Periphery of the Skin: 
Rethinking, Remaking, and Reclaiming 
the Body in Contemporary Capitalism, 
Federici considers the body as a site 
of intersecting histories, contemporary 
feminist debates and new forms of cap- 
italist exploitation. 

In a body of work spanning from 
1975 to 2016, the newly revised and ex- 
panded edition of Revolution at Point 
Zero presents Federici’s ongoing re- 
flections and research on the nature of 
reproductive labor and its central role 
in capitalist social reproduction. The 
book is divided into three sections: one 
on housework, one on globalization, 
and one on the commons. While the 
book lacks biographical information on 
Federici, those familiar with her work 
will recognize the trajectory of these 
writings as corollary to her co-founding 
of the Wages for Housework move- 
ment in the 1970s in New York City, 
her subsequent tenure in Nigeria and 
her organizing with the Committee for 
Academic Freedom in Africa, and her 
ongoing public dialogue with Marx, 
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international feminisms, and Leftist 
thought. 

Federici, alongside the Italian fem- 
inists with whom she_ co-founded 
Wages for Housework, draws from 
the Italian Marxist tradition of opera- 
ismo, or workerism. First developed 
by Mario Tronti in postwar, post-fas- 
cist Italy, operaismo holds that, in late 
capitalism, the factory extends beyond 
its own walls: society becomes a “social 
factory,” a manufacturer of labor power. 
Society provides the worker with the 
means to sleep, eat, and have sex only 
so that he can wake up and work hard 
and produce children who will one day 
replace him in the factory. But Tronti’s 
operaismo ignores the workers, most 
of them women, who cook, make the 
beds, birth the new workers and take 
care of the old ones. Federici and her 
cohort recognized women as work- 
ers and the unpaid, unacknowledged 
domestic work they do as work, es- 
sential to the upkeep of the capitalist 
social system. This is the reproductive 
labor that capitalism has forced onto 
women’s bodies. And so the habits of 
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femininity—mothering, caring, smiling, 
submitting—are not natural, not intrin- 
sic to those bodies termed “women,” 
but, in Federici’s words, a “work func- 
tion,” distinct from gender. Capitalist 
production begins at the site of repro- 
duction: the kitchen, the bedroom, the 
home. And it is there, Federici argues, 
we can find the “point zero” of feminist 
revolution. As she writes in the open- 
ing of “Wages Against Housework,” 
the 1975 essay that opens Revolution at 
Point Zero, “They say it is love. We say 
it is unwaged work.” 

The first section of the book devel- 
ops and defends that perspective. To 
demand wages for housework, Federici 
asserts, is to demand revolution. First, 
it is to recognize that “behind every 
factory, behind every school, behind ev- 
ery office or mine there is the hidden 
work of millions of women who have 
consumed their life, their labor, produc- 
ing the labor power that works in those 
factories, schools, offices, or mines.” 
Second, the demand for wages for 
housework is not a demand for equality 
with men. The goal is not to put women 
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system is simply organized along neo- 
colonial lines of race and geography. 
Globalization, Federici asserts, is “in es- 
sence a war against women, a war that 
is particularly devastating for women in 
the “Third World”—that is, for the pri- 
marily Black and Indigenous women 
whose lives have been discounted, 
displaced, and destroyed by Global 
Adjustment Programs, continuous 
wars, austerity economics, and the pri- 
vatization of communal lands, women 
whose interests are not represented by 
the tame, deradicalized feminism of the 
United Nations. The third section ex- 
plores the “commons.” For Federici, the 
commons are not abstract: they are the 
reclaimed farmlands of the Landless 
Workers Movement of Brazil, the elder 
mutual care collectives in Italy, and the 
New York City community gardens. To 
create a commons is to enact a new kind 
of social reproduction—one that serves 
community, not capital. 

Many essays in this volume, 
particularly those in the last two 
sections, overlap and repeat each other. 
Others conclude only with nebulous 
exhortations—to reconstruct history, 
for example, or undo “the gendered 
architecture of our lives.” These papers 
and articles represent the thrusts 
and ripostes of Federici the activist, 
rather than the primary source-backed 
historical scrutiny of Federici the 
author of Caliban and the Witch: Women, 
the Body, and Primitive Accumulation, a 
central feminist text that many readers 
will encounter first. (Those familiar 
with Ca/iban, first published in 2004, 
will recognize its thesis hovering in the 
margins of the pieces here.) 

Revolution at Point Zero also provides 
readers interested in Federici’s thinking 
with a sense of its development 
against the changing landscapes of 
global capital and the Left. The Wages 
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for Housework writings present the 
“proletariat housewife” as the figure of 
feminist class struggle and understand 
reproductive labor primarily as 
housework. It’s relevant to note that 
Wages for Housework faced criticism 
from Angela Davis, among others, 
for its failure to acknowledge Black 
women’s particular history of paid and 
unpaid work in the domestic sphere; 
the same critique could apply to 
many of the essays in this volume. In 
Federici’s later writings on globalization 
and the commons, the category of 
“housework” broadens to include 
subsistence farming and elder care, and 
she positions migrant domestic workers 
as the leaders of the new feminist 
movement in North America. Federici 
also shifts from a refusal of all domestic 
labor to a “valorization” of housework as 
“expressive of a collective experience.” 
One throughline is  Federici’s 
grounding in the material world—in 
land and bodies, both as the subjects of 
capitalism’s worst degradations and as 
sites of revolutionary conflict with the 
state. While her concern with bodies 
is sometimes implicit in the essays 
of Revolution at Point Zero, it is the 
explicit focus of both Caliban and the 
Witch and her newest book, Beyond the 
Periphery of the Skin. In Caliban, Federici 
describes the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism as a process inextricably 
linked to the mechanization of bodies 
in general and the subjugation of 
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bodies termed “women” in particular. 
Through this subjugation, carried out 
most dramatically in the form of witch 
hunts, capitalism forced reproductive 
labor onto women—and then called 
that unwaged, invisible labor “feminine 
nature.” 

The writings collected in Beyond the 
Periphery of the Skin extends the work 
she began in Caliban to the present day 
and into the future. Federici considers 
the new ways capitalism seeks to make 
our bodies into the kind of machines it 
needs. She also contemplates ways for 
us to resist these restrictions, to imagine 
our bodies beyond capital’s control. The 
eleven essays of this slim volume track 
body politics across a broad expanse of 
philosophical and historical territory: 
Federici touches on the 1970s feminist 
movement, gender performance theory, 
cyborgs, surrogacy, Freud, prostitu- 
tion, Fordism, Mormonism, and space 
colonies. 

Here, as in Revolution at Point Zero, 
Federici stresses that feminism must af- 
firm the value of reproductive labor 
always, fight for material resources for 
all women, and reject state discipline 
in all forms. She critiques liberal white 
feminists, willing to accept equal pay, 
corporate representation and abortion 
rights without demanding more re- 
sources, autonomy, and wages for all, as 
simply another pillar of hierarchy. She 
is suspicious of new technologies and 
their markets—from brain microchips 


to commodified surrogacy—as new 
means of entrenching old class and 
race divisions. In “With Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Terror: Transforming 
Bodies into Labor Power,” she outlines 
psychology’s role as “the discipline 
most directly involved in controlling 
the work force.” As the enforcers of 
“normal” behavior—meaning produc- 
tivity—psychologists and psychiatrists 
have, at various points, cast tiredness, 
sadness, sexuality, gender, and even “ac- 
cident proneness” as mental disorders. 
But some of the arguments in Beyond 
the Periphery lack rigor and clarity. 
Federici’s attack on “gender perfor- 
mance theory” is one example. While 
she praises the 1970s feminist move- 
ment for successfully “denaturalizing” 
femininity by separating femininity 
from gender and gender from house- 
work, she  chastises 21st-century 
movements for ignoring that “bodies” 
and “nature” have a history; they are not 
a raw bedrock on which cultural mean- 
ing are attached.” As ever, her emphasis 
is on the material—but that emphasis 
leads her to gloss over the theoreti- 
cal. She asserts that modern feminism 
treats bodies as “purely culturally pro- 
duced realities that we have the power 
of making and unmaking,” but offers no 
examples of this discourse. And because 
Federici herself repeatedly describes the 
body as part of “nature” that evolved in 
concert with the earth, it’s not always 
clear how_her,.definition of women’s 
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Spade lays out that disaster and crisis planned or 
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bodies differs from repressive defini- 
tions that marry abstract gender essence 
to material physiology. 

Beyond the Periphery of the Skin is at 
its most compelling in its conception 
of a unified, communal body, “the 
body as a ground of resistance.” The 
essay “In Praise of the Dancing Body” 
is delightfully precise and practical in 
that it highlights one particular way 
to activate the body’s potential for 
resistance: dance. 

The dancer is one iteration of the 
expansive, boundaryless body in the 
collection’s title, the body as acommons, 
the body that exists, as Federici describes 
in the collections introduction, in 
“magical continuity with the other 
living organisms that populate the 
Earth: the bodies of humans and the 
not-humans, the trees, the rivers, the 
sea, the stars. This is the image of a 
body that reunites what capitalism 
has_ divided...without windows and 
without doors, but moving instead 
in harmony with cosmos, in a world 
where diversity is a wealth for all and 
a ground of commoning rather than a 
source of divisions and antagonisms.” 
If the history of capitalism is the 
history of subjugations of the body, 
then the future of capitalism—that is, 
capitalism’s end—must be written as 
the body’s liberation. 


Ashlyn Mooney is a writer and teacher. 
She lives. in New York City. 
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capitalisms worst degradations and as 
sites of revolutionary conflict with the 
state. While her concern with bodies 
is sometimes implicit in the essays 
of Revolution at Point Zero, it is the 
explicit focus of both Caliban and the 
Witch and her newest book, Beyond the 
Periphery of the Skin. In Caliban, Federici 
describes the transition from feudalism 
to capitalism as a process inextricably 
linked to the mechanization of bodies 
in general and the subjugation of 


Pederici stresses that feminism must at 
firm the value of reproductive labor 
always, fight for material resources for 
all women, and reject state discipline 
in all forms. She critiques liberal white 
feminists, willing to accept equal pay, 
corporate representation and abortion 
rights without demanding more re- 
sources, autonomy, and wages for all, as 
simply another pillar of hierarchy. She 
is suspicious of new technologies and 
their markets—from brain microchips 


ing are attached, /\8 ever, her emphasis 
is on the material—but that emphasis 
leads her to gloss over the theoreti- 
cal. She asserts that modern feminism 
treats bodies as “purely culturally pro- 
duced realities that we have the power 
of making and unmaking,” but offers no 
examples of this discourse. And because 
Federici herself repeatedly describes the 
body as part of “nature” that evolved in 
concert with the earth, it’s not always 
clear how. her,.definition of women's 


m Narmony With COsmMos, MW a WOT 
where diversity is a wealth for all and 
a ground of commoning rather than a 
source of divisions and antagonisms.” 
If the history of capitalism is the 
history of subjugations of the body, 
then the future of capitalism—that is, 
capitalism’s end—must be written as 
the body’s liberation. 


Ashlyn Mooney is a writer and teacher. 
She lives in New York City. 


Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity 
During This Crisis (and the Next) 
by Dean Spade 

Verso 2020 = 


With Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity During ‘This 
Crisis (and the Next), the trans activist and law profes- 
sor Dean Spade challenges the reader, and the radical 
left as a whole, to realize the power of Mutual Aid 
in collective struggles toward liberation. Spade helps 
to define the long and often untold history of Mutual 
Aid as an act of “building subversive networks of care 
which are of utmost importance to engage, radicalize, 
and directly provide for our communities.” Citing rev- 
olutionary history and contemporary struggle from 
the Black Panther Party, the efforts of Mutual Aid 
Disaster Relief, to Hong Kong’s anti-government pro- 
test movement, Spade has dropped in our collective 
laps an easy-to-read road map toward seeding, cul- 
tivating, and strengthening our movements, exactly 
when we needed it most. 

Deeply influenced by the abolitionist vision and 
the accessibility of the text in Are Prisons Obsolete? by 
Angela Y. Davis, Spade’s Mutual Aid, (part of Verso’s 
pamphlet series) is under 200 pages, impeccably re- 
searched and critical to sustain and bloom our radical 
imagination now, and in the fights ahead. 


Fight to Win 


Rory Elliott 


Spade lays out that disaster and crisis planned or 
unexpected, have long been opportunities for draco- 
nian policy maneuvering, violent repression, military 
occupation, flourishes of new surveillance technol- 
ogies, and most insidiously, reforms. With historical 
displays of unyielding solidarity and people power, 
Spade shows how and when these very same disasters 
become opportunities for activists to engage in rad- 
ical change through hybridization of on-the-ground 
action and massive networks of community care. 

2020 has revealed to many, and assured to a very vo- 
cal few, that the maintenance of the status quo is the 
crisis; the state and its mechanisms and policies, its 
roots, its reforms, and steadfast opportunistic desire. 
COVID-19, climate change, immigration, police mur- 
der, white vigilantism, prison death tolls and the rise of 
direct, unveiled fascism around the world are not in- 
separable phenomenon. Many have realized that in the 
face of so much chaos, the only thing we have is each 
other; Mutual Aid is our lifeline. 

Though deeply anchored in revolutionary thought 
and analysis, this is not a political theory textbook, nor 
an exploration of what Aas happened. It is a look for- 
ward to what is possible and necessary. 

Mutual Aid, done radically, allows people to de- 
termine and actualize the paths towards their own 
liberation through collective growth, participation in 


leadership, and action. It can also act and be used as 
an on ramp to political struggle; a practiced resistance 
to white-supremacist non-profit models of “expertise.” 

Mutual Aid: Building Solidarity During This Crisis 
(and the Next) provides a critical framework to chal- 
lenge our movements, as well as providing a roadmap 
to challenge our organizations, to challenge ourselves 
as activists, and to challenge each other to be ready for 
the fight ahead. It gives us the context of governmental 
neglect and anti-government resistance, the patterns 
of concessions, co-optations and examples of radical 
movements that succeed in creating the better worlds 
we know are possible. 

As the summer wanes into fall, and because every- 
thing is at stake, and we're fighting to win, we need 


Mutual Aid. 


Rory Elliott is a Portland, OR based student, a mem- 
ber of the abolitionist organization Critical Resistance, 
an editorial collective member of The Abolitionist 
Newspaper, and an organizer with the anti-policing 
campaign Care Not Cops PDX. She currently co-runs 
the ACT UP Oral History Project’s fundraising cam- 
paign. She is a contributor to Between Certain Death 
and a Possible Future: Queer Writing on Growing up 
with the AIDS Crisis. 


ARB NON-FICTION 


Cracked Houses 


A. Rose 


I was seven years old when my mother fell in love with our landlord. The apartment 
we lived in, in retrospect, was a slum. 

It was a three story red paneled building with eight units, two on each floor, all 
occupied by cartoonish caricatures of poverty, myself and my mother included. 
My father was battling alcoholism, and my mother, yearning for stability, filed for 
divorce and moved us into the red apartment. She got a job down the street wait- 
ing tables at a restaurant, and we lived in that apartment for the next five years. 

My mother always kept me gingerly tucked under her arm when shuttling me 
‘up and down the stairs to our topmost unit, and steered me away from convers- 
ing with anyone else in the building. Whenever possible, she encouraged me to 
have sleepovers at my more affluent 
friends’ houses. I could tell, despite 
the fact that we were just as poor as 
any of our neighbors, that she did not 
want me associating with them. The 
trauma of single motherhood wicked 
away her fellowship and replaced it 
with a sheen of self-preservation. She 
was generous, and would offer aid to 
our neighbors whenever a crisis arose, 
but the idea of befriending them or 
organizing with them for better con- 
ditions didn’t seem feasible, given her 
responsibilities and fears as a parent 
and a woman, 

I dont think she felt that she 
could afford to be political, and in 
many ways she actively diverted 
herself from learning about revolt 
or resistance. An orphan by the age 
of 16, my mother had lived in chaos 
her whole life, and the idea of rules, 
sanctions, and authority appealed to 
her because autonomy, it seemed, had 
always failed her. Rather than turn 
her frustrations towards the systemic 
causes of her inability to remain self-reliant, she pushed them inward, and believed 
that if she herself could just become more responsible, she would be able to create 
an island of consistency for our two person family. She may not have known the 
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week at the restaurant and could barely pay the rent he charged for our one bed- 
room apartment, although she insists to this day that it was “very cheap.” 

He was single handedly responsible for the conditions we were living in, but my 
mother recognized in him a way out. I’m not sure she was quite aware of the type 
of devil she'd agreed to sit with side by side, but the squeamishness with which 
she approached their physical encounters led me to perceive, even at seven, that 
she was not as comfortable in his arms as one should be when in love. Still, with 
property ownership comes power, and the prowess to use that power to create 
wellbeing and safety for yourself and your loved ones. Once their romantic rela- 
tionship got off the ground, he quickly persuaded her to move into a house he was 
renovating in one of the neighboring 
rural towns. I think it was the house 
itself that convinced my mother more 
than the man who invited her. This 
would be both the first and last time I 
would ever live in a stand-alone house 
without sharing with roommates. The 
privacy, the yard, the wholesome im- 
plications of a happy childhood, these 
were all irresistible to my mother as 
the white house with its two floors, 
three bedrooms, a patio, and bright- 
sprigged forsythia bushes flanking 
its outer walls. I think my mother 
wanted very badly to give me the illu- 
sion of a rich person's childhood; she 
had every hope to make this house 
our haven. 

But when we stopped paying rent 
in money, we started paying rent in 
trauma. Over the next year and a 
half, Rick systematically consumed 
my mother’s life. Our run down van 
worked very intermittently, and we 
often had to take multiple busses to 
get into town. The bucolic splendor 
of the rural suburb became instantly isolatory. His connections with the military 
overseas had fishtailed into connections with local police stateside, and we became 
painfully aware of how easily he could have my mother institutionalized by way 
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our neighbors whenever a crisis arose, 
but the idea of befriending them or 
organizing with them for better con- 
ditions didn’t seem feasible, given her 
responsibilities and fears as a parent 
and a woman. 

I don't think she felt that she 
could afford to be political, and in 
many ways she actively diverted 
herself from learning about revolt 
or resistance. An orphan by the age 
of 16, my mother had lived in chaos 
her whole life, and the idea of rules, 
sanctions, and authority appealed to 
her because autonomy, it seemed, had 
always failed her. Rather than turn 
her frustrations towards the systemic 
causes of her inability to remain self-reliant, she pushed them inward, and believed 
that if she herself could just become more responsible, she would be able to create 
an island of consistency for our two person family. She may not have known the 
terminology, but what she yearned for was the capacity to self-govern, a capacity 
that was stripped from her by poverty, wage-labor, and false promises of picket- 
fenced suburbia. She was so far away from the lofty academic writings that might 
have introduced her to ideas of mutual aid and self-sufficiency, and she kept herself 
isolated from poor radical communities—which might have otherwise helped 
her to raise me and free herself from the emotional constraints the status quo— 
because she lived in constant fear of anything that might potentially jeopardize 
the legitimacy of her single-motherhood in the eyes of the court. In retrospect, 
I think it was the rope of whiteness that curled around her and ushered her back 
onto the track. She had been raised to believe, however unconsciously, that if she 
kept playing along with the rules, her whiteness should raise her up, instead of just 
shielding her from experiencing even worse atrocities. 

In my teen years I remember having multiple conversations with friends who 
would refer to this building as “The Red Crack House,” unaware of my childhood 
ties to it. I personally never saw any “crack” being used in the apartment building, 
but the fact that it had been saddled with such a reputation was a testament to 
the observable state of the building’s disrepair. Yet, it was always the behavior of 
the inhabitants living in the building, and never the negligence of the landlord in 
charge of its upkeep, that was called into question. 

‘The landlord of this building was an ex-military man named Rick. When my 
mother met him, she was drawn to his strength and his self-reliance. He owned 
several properties and several guns. Her father had been in the military as well, and 
although he was an alcoholic that deserted her family when she was only three, I 
think the association played on my mother’s hopes for me to have the strong fa- 
ther figure she never had. When they met, my mother was working 60 hours a 
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were all irresistible to my mother as 
the white house with its two floors, 
three bedrooms, a patio, and bright- 
sprigged forsythia bushes flanking 
its outer walls. I think my mother 
wanted very badly to give me the illu- 
sion of a rich person’s childhood; she 
had every hope to make this house 
our haven. 

But when we stopped paying rent 
in money, we started paying rent in 
trauma. Over the next year and a 
half, Rick systematically consumed 
my mother’s life. Our run down van 
worked very intermittently, and we 
often had to take multiple busses to 
get into town. The bucolic splendor 
of the rural suburb became instantly isolatory. His connections with the military 
overseas had fishtailed into connections with local police stateside, and we became 
painfully aware of how easily he could have my mother institutionalized by way 
of whatever accusations he chose to levy against her. He spread rumors amongst 
all their shared friends that she was prone to greeting the day with a few shots 
of whiskey. It became very clear very quickly that her love for me was the major 
threat to his control over her, and he would regularly go out of his way to remove 
me from the house by foisting me off on questionable third parties, or pushing 
to have me sent to my father’s despite his ongoing alcoholism. He spoke often of 
boarding school. My mother, meanwhile, often spoke to me in fevered whispers 
about making sure to never say anything that could be used in court to separate us. 

I remember an incident in which he and my mother got into a screaming argu- 
ment that resulted in the both of us being locked out of the house, standing in the 
itchy crab grass by the gravel driveway. She had called a friend to come and pick us 
up, but needed her keys and purse from inside the house. When she attempted to 
jimmy open a back window to slip in and grab her things, she found herself con- 
fronted with the fatal end of a shotgun in the hands of her landlord lover. Years 
later she told me that she knew in that moment that he could shoot her in the 
chest and get away with it by telling the cops that she'd broken into the house in 
a crazed fit. She knew the only thing he could not defend would be a gunshot to 
the back of the head, so she swallowed her fear and turned her back on her aggres- 
sor, letting the barrel of his gun aim at the base of her skull. He lowered the thing 
and threw her keys and purse into the dark yard where we searched on hands and 
knees until our ride arrived. 

That winter he bought up some real estate in Reno, Nevada and flew out to 
work on the property for a few months, leaving my mother and I alone in the 
house. Those were joyful months for me. I remember waking to find my clothes 
hung over the wood stove to warm. I had one room for sleeping and one room for 


playing. We fostered puppies in a crate in the kitchen, and let them skitter through 
the snow in the yard. I had my first slumber party. We were still incredibly poor, 
but the circumstances of the house made it feel as if I were playing out the normal 
actions of a middle-class reality. I loved that house, even unsteady and vulnerable 
as I often felt inside it. 

Of course, Rick’s presence still loomed. His military connections also allowed 
for him to have unexpected access to physical surveillance technology. One eve- 
ning my mother pulled me to the couch and had me put the phone receiver, too 
large for my face, up to my ear to listen for the surreal clicking noise of the wire 
tap he had placed on our phone line. We would prepare for his return visits by 
scrubbing the house to an utmost level of cleanliness, but he would always arrive 
a different day than planned. He once laughingly admitted to us that he had ac- 
tually flown in the day prior, but sat outside the house in a car to watch the house 
for a full day. It became clear very quickly that we were not free to leave the white 
house, and he had made certain that if we did try to leave, there would be nowhere 
for us to go. My mother spent months furtively saving money and dodging his 


demands that she make plans to marry him, follow him out to Reno, and put me 
in private school there. We had many more whispered conversations about how 
and when we would leave, and what would happen when we did. 

Searching for a new apartment was a heartbreak for both of us; the house had 
shown us comforts we'd never imagined possible. To sail so close to the sun of 
self-reliance only to realize we were being held aloft by winged shackles was dev- 
astating. When we did find a place, it was in a mega apartment complex, often 
referred to as the “ghetto” of our small liberal town. 

I wish I was being facetious when I say that we left in the dead of night, but we 
did. When we moved into the new apartment complex, I noticed that there were 
a lot of other poor children there, and similar characters to those | remembered 
from our time spent in the red apartment building down town. But my mother no 
longer pulled me away from them. We knew then what I will never forget now: 
fear not your neighbor, lest the landlord come for you. 

A. Rose is a writer and tenants right’s organizer. A native of the Finger Lakes and 
graduate of Bennington College, her current work focuses on radical sustainability. 
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Enpmisgs, Promises 


Nick Mamatas 


Promise Me You'll Shoot Yourself 
By Florian Huber 
Little Brown/Hachette 2019 


“Follow Your Leader!” reads the joyous 
anti-Nazi sticker portraying Adolph 
Hitler blowing his brains out with a 
pistol. And in 1945, as the Soviet Army 
rolled in from the East and Allied 
forces held the West, thousands upon 
thousands of “ordinary Germans” did 
jnet.that.in wave of mace euicide... Lhev 


as a “Bolshevik Mongol horde” 

rapists (the a was two- aes 
accurate) ehtire families liquidated 
themselves rather than face the rage of 
the Red Army. Mass militarized rape 
was a tool of the Soviet Union, and there 
was clearly no way the Nazis were going 
to be rehabilitated and reintegrated 
into any post-war order, not in Eastern 
Germany anyway. For many, suicide 
was the only rational response to the 
end of the history Hitler claimed for 


Germany. and. the future. he. promised 


record-keeping collapsed along with 
the Nazi government, and as Huber 
claims that suicide was often a way for 
Germans to retain some semblance of 
the “honor” Hitler offered them, could 
it not be the case that accidents, fa- 
tal illness and injury, and murder were 
recast as suicides by coroners and oth- 
ers after the fact? Huber himself offers 
two different numbers of the Demmin 
suicides. 

Promise Me You'll Shoot Yourself is 


more than. just. a German. Wisconsin 


Party members who privately worried 
in their diaries about their personal 
friends who happened to be Jewish. 
What else is new? Racists of every 
stripe have always made exceptions 
for one or two personal acquaintances, 
or even spouses. And under the Nazi 
regime, even that exception-making 
didn't last long: young Renate Finkh 
made “amends for her transgression” 
of patronizing a beloved neighborhood 
Jewish chocolatier by breaking into 
the shed of a lewish neighbor and 





Promise Me You'll Shoot Yourself 
By Florian Huber 
Little Brown/Hachette 2019 


“Follow Your Leader!” reads the joyous 
anti-Nazi sticker portraying Adolph 
Hitler blowing his brains out with a 
pistol. And in 1945, as the Soviet Army 
rolled in from the East and Allied 
forces held the West, thousands upon 
thousands of “ordinary Germans” did 
just that in wave of mass suicide. They 
turned their guns upon themselves, pre- 
pared nooses for their entire families, 
and gobbled up the widely available 
cyanide ampules distributed by Nazi 
Party functionaries. Historian Florian 
Huber finds the suicide wave fasci- 
nating, and the widespread allegiance 
to Hitler and the Reich inexplica- 
ble, but the resultant book, Promise Me 
You'll Shoot Yourself, falls flat—it’s the 
German historian equivalent of the 93" 
New York Times feature article about 
white Midwesterners who like Donald 
Trump. 

Only the first half of the book focuses 
on the suicide wave. With a journalist’s 
careful eye for detail and a historian’s 
grasp of primary sources, Huber paints 
a harrowing picture of Demmin, a 
town surrounded by rivers on three 
sides. When the Red Army comes, the 
Nazis blow up the bridges as part of 
their retreat and leave the town to its 
fate. Terrified and demoralized by years 
of propaganda depicting the Soviets 
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as a “Bolshevik Mongol horde” of 
rapists sad sropaganda was two-thirds 
accurate) tire families liquidated 
themselves ‘Wher than face the rage of 
the Red Army. Mass militarized rape 
was a tool of the Soviet Union, and there 
was clearly no way the Nazis were going 
to be rehabilitated and reintegrated 
into any post-war order, not in Eastern 
Germany anyway. For many, suicide 
was the only rational response to the 
end of the history Hitler claimed for 
Germany, and the future he promised 
the nation. A democratic Germany 
can only be betrayed from within, an 
immortal Reich can only be murdered 
from without. 

But Huber is rather too sympathetic 
to the plight of his grandparents’ gen- 
eration. He is struck “by the number of 
suicides involving children,” but that 
phrase covers up the fact that the chil- 
dren weren't committing suicide—they 
were being killed by their own parents 
in preparation for the adult suicides. He 
claims that the suicides were terrorized 
by the Nazi propaganda regarding the 
viciousness of the Red Army, but it’s 
hardly as though the Nazi media was 
wrong in that case. The suicides wave in 
areas where the US and UK were en- 
tering Germany is given rather less ink. 
(By all reports the Western Allies were 
less aggressive occupiers as they had 
not faced anything like the years-long 
Battle of Stalingrad.) 

It’s also necessarily unclear how many 
suicides there were. Fastidious Nazi 


record-keeping collapsed along with 
the Nazi government, and as Huber 
claims that suicide was often a way for 
Germans to retain some semblance of 
the “honor” Hitler offered them, could 
it not be the case that accidents, fa- 
tal illness and injury, and murder were 
recast as suicides by coroners and oth- 
ers after the fact? Huber himself offers 
two different numbers of the Demmin 
suicides. 

Promise Me You'll Shoot Yoursel, 
more than just a German Wisconsin 
Death Trip though, as the second half 
of the book is dedicated to apologia 
disguised as narrative journalism. Huber 
examines the 1920s-1930s journals and 
other testimonies of those “ordinary 
Germans” whod kill themselves years 
later. Many of them were a bit skeptical 
of Hitler as he rose from the beer halls 
of Munich to supreme power, but 
clearly they weren't skeptical enough. 
Huber’s explanations never rise above 
the level of a high school term paper: 
the Germans were embittered and 
impoverished by their loss in the First 
World War and subsequent harsh treaty 
agreements, the Weimar Republic was 
an immature experiment in democracy, 
and hyperinflation hurt everyone. 
Hitler filled the void. But Hitler was not 
without competitors on the right and 
the left, so why did “ordinary Germans” 
suddenly flock to the man in the spring 
of 1933? Huber acknowledges the 
ideological pull of that perennial hatred 
and anti-Semitism, but finds Nazi 


Party members who privately worried 
in their diaries about their personal 
friends who happened to be Jewish. 
What else is new? Racists of every 
stripe have always made exceptions 
for one or two personal acquaintances, 
or even spouses. And under the Nazi 
regime, even that exception-making 
didn't last long: young Renate Finkh 
made “amends for her transgression” 
of patronizing a beloved neighborhood 
Jewish chocolatier by breaking into 
the shed of a Jewish neighbor and 
shitting on the floor. (Huber demurely 
describes this as having “left behind a 
turd.”) But in what type of society is 
buying chocolate taboo and shitting 
on your uninvolved neighbor’s floor a 
means of making amends? An utterly 
insane one, but Nazism was a collective 
insanity entered willingly, even happily, 
by millions of middle-class ordinary 
Germans. Two generations later, the 
ordinary Germans that made Promise 
Me You'll Shoot Yourself a best-seller 
still seem unwilling to live up to the 
fact that fascism is always an excuse for 
mass death, whether murder or suicide. 


Nick Mamatas is the author of several 
novels, including Move Under Ground 
and ‘the Second Shooter, and short fic- 
tion in Best American Mystery Stories 
and Ycar’s Best Science Fiction and 
Fantasy. His essays and reportage have 
appeared in The Smart Set, Clamor, In 
These Times, Village Voice, and many 
other places. 
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We The People 


Morgan Talty 


25 NOVEMBER 2019. 7:30 AM. HUSSON UNIVERSITY, BANGOR, MAINE. 


‘The memory begins here: we're young, us skicins, and we’re somewhere on the 
reservation, the island. We could have been anywhere, but when we look back 
on it, we’re in the woods alongside the dirt road that runs against the Penobscot 
River down to the graveyard, a dead end (unless you count the path at the end 
wide enough for a car to shoulder through, in which case it is not a dead end, 
but just a continuation to another part of this place). Again, we could have been 
anywhere, but we remember the sound of water crashing in the distance, the tu- 
multuous noise as the brown river rose, crescendoed, smashed against rock, water 
spilling onto the shore like a bowl filled too high and set not gently on a table. It 
must have been spring, when the ice on the river thawed, the bowl of our world 
filled too high. 

This is before we smoked, before we stole cigarettes, before we went down to 
the tribal offices and dug through the ashtrays, plucking salvageable butts and 
purifying the filters with flame, calling each other on house phones to whisper, 
“Found three, let’s meet up.” And this is before we hid out in the woods late at 
night, past curfew, around a fire while we drank first one beer, stolen from an 
older brother or sister or mother or father, given by an older brother or sister 
or mother or father, and then a second and a third and a fourth, a twelve pack, 
a twenty-four, a thirty. And this too is before some of us went too deep, before 
some of us died from suicides, before some of us died from overdoses (alone in 
that back room, a slant of light), before some of us would keep on living, be- 
fore some of us had children, who one day will remember this, all of this, this 
memory, like it was them who had lived it in The Before, down there in the 
woods along that dirt road that runs with—against—the river on down to the 
graveyard. 

Out there in the woods, we are talking about being Indian. 

“Tm more than you,” one of us says. “And you and you and you. Not you, 
though, I don’t think. How much you got?” he 

This is before we know better, before we know that some will never know bet- 
ter. This is before we—or some of us—know how vast the government’s plan 
ran, how much it festered. This is before we know these men, the socalled white 
Fathers, had plans masked as survival but were intended for us to eat each oth- 
er’s spirit piece by piece. This is before colonial construct is in our vocabulary. 

“Eighty-five percent?” one of us repeats. “Five more than me.” 

Nobody says anything else about it, but it’s there, an itch we can't scratch, or 
an itch that doesn’t yet need a scratch. 


But at home later, we feel it, that itch. And so we each go through the book. 
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percentage. We see ourselves, our union: __ percent, __ percent, ____ percent, __ 
percent, and __ percent. 

‘The next day in the woods, one of us says, “Shit, 

“Holy.” 

“per” 

“And doesn't even live here. Lives over town.” 

“T don’t even know who that is.” 

“His family’s been on council forever.” 

“Something’s not right.” 

‘The river is still loud, another day of spillage, of draining. 

One of us comes back to it. How could we not? “I did the math. How'd you 
get 85 percent? I want to know.” 

“They just did,” one of us responds. 

“Who?” 

“The census committee.” 

We say nothing. 

“Your mom was on that, wasn’t she?” 

We don't know. It’s suspect, more than one of us thinks. Not all of us, though. 
But all of us know that something has fractured. Or maybe it’s just our memory 
of the river crashing on those slick rocks. No. Because we can feel it, this break- 
age. Each of us. A rupture. This is before we know how fractures work, that for 
one to occur a force stronger than the object has to be applied. And while this 
is before we know what that force is, we’ve always known how to feel. We were 
born with that skill. That is our union. 

But do we know what was fractured? Do we know from which part the pain 
originated? Was it our memories? Our egos? Our sense of of panawdhpskewi? 
Our knowing if we exist? Above all, is it this fracture that has unsettled us, that 
pushed us on our paths into The After? 

‘This is where we split, move apart: that day in the woods each of us off in our 
own directions home, again, the crashing of the river fading behind but forever 
there in our memory, in the way back, an inner ear pressed to a shell, hearing. 
This is where some of us will learn to hate ourselves; this is where some of us will 
learn to love ourselves. 

But I wonder—me, I, a piece splintered from that whole who remembers 
that day, that talk, that sound of the river’s violent thrashing—will I ever know, 
ever figure out, if to belong here is to not belong? Or if to not belong here is to 
belong? 


is a hundred percent?” 





Morgan Talty is a citizen of the Penobscot Indian Nation in Maine. He received 
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or mother or father, and then a second and a third and a fourth, a twelve pack, 
a twenty-four, a thirty. And this too is before some of us went too deep, before 
some of us died from suicides, before some of us died from overdoses (alone in 
that back room, a slant of light), before some of us would keep on living, be- 
fore some of us had children, who one day will remember this, all of this, this 
memory, like it was them who had lived it in The Before, down there in the 
woods along that dirt road that runs with—against—the river on down to the 
graveyard. 

Out there in the woods, we are talking about being Indian. 

“I'm more than you,” one of us says. “And you and you and you. Not you, 
though, I don’t think. How much you got?” he 

‘This is before we know better, before we know that some will never know bet- 
ter. This is before we—or some of us—know how vast the government's plan 
ran, how much it festered. This is before we know these men, the socalled white 
Fathers, had plans masked as survival but were intended for us to eat each oth- 
er’s spirit piece by piece. This is before colonial construct is in our vocabulary. 

“Eighty-five percent?” one of us repeats. “Five more than me.” 

Nobody says anything else about it, but it’s there, an itch we can’t scratch, or 
an itch that doesn’t yet need a scratch. 

But at home later, we feel it, that itch. And so we each go through the book. 
We all have one. Or our parents do. It’s a small book, held together with a black 
binding comb, the cover showing a traditional double curve, a drawing denot- 
ing the union of tribes, the Wabanaki, the People of the Dawn. The pages, some 
dirty like the color of grease on a white cloth, are filled with a list of names or- 
ganized alphabetically by family last name. Next to each name is a number, a 
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of the river crashing on those slick rocks. No. Because we can feel it, this break- 
age. Each of us. A rupture. This is before we know how fractures work, that for 
one to occur a force stronger than the object has to be applied. And while this 
is before we know what that force is, we’ve always known how to feel. We were 
born with that skill. That is our union. 

But do we know what was fractured? Do we know from which part the pain 
originated? Was it our memories? Our egos? Our sense of of panawahpskewi? 
Our knowing if we exist? Above all, is it this fracture that has unsettled us, that 
pushed us on our paths into The After? 

‘This is where we split, move apart: that day in the woods each of us off in our 
own directions home, again, the crashing of the river fading behind but forever 
there in our memory, in the way back, an inner ear pressed to a shell, hearing. 
This is where some of us will learn to hate ourselves; this is where some of us will 
learn to love ourselves. 

But I wonder—me, I, a piece splintered from that whole who remembers 
that day, that talk, that sound of the river's violent thrashing—will I ever know, 
ever figure out, if to belong here is to not belong? Or if to not belong here is to 
belong? 


Morgan Talty is a citizen of the Penobscot Indian Nation in Maine. He received 
his BA in Native American Studies from Dartmouth College and his MFA in jic— 
tion from Stonecoast’s low-residency program. Named one of Narrative’s “30 Below 
30,” his work has appeared in Shenandoah, TriQuarterly, Narrative Magazine, 
LitHub, and elsewhere. He lives in Levant. This piece first appeared in the Spring 
2020 issue of The Georgia Review. 
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Uncanny Valley 

By Anna Wiener 
Macmillan/Farrar Straus Giroux/ 
MCD Books (Holtzbrinck 
Publishing Group) 2020 


To escape her stagnant work as an as- 
sistant in publishing, Anna Wiener sold 
out and took a job in tech. Now she’s 
written about her experience, and pub- 
lished it. The result, Uncanny Valley, is 
a portrait of Silicon Valley from the 
perspective of a literary impostor, prom- 
ising to reveal the scandalous truth. 
Wiener’s truth is a familiar one. 
The “rocket ship” startup that hires her 
makes software that allows companies 
to harvest data from their users. The 
CEO uses fear to control his workers, 
and demands total commitment. 
Wiener endures constant sexism, and 
finds herself apologizing to men for 
being right. The story is nothing new, 
but it’s Wiener’s observations that make 
it fascinating. The book glitters with fine 
details, illuminating the absurd reality 
of a regressive culture obsessed with 
utopia. This contradiction produces the 
dark humor at the heart of the book. 
Despite Silicon Valley’s rhetoric of 
exceptionalism, Wiener is clear that it 
is just another capitalist system work- 
ing as designed. When she complains 
to a coworker about how their prod- 
uct encourages addiction, her coworker 
remarks that he “[doesn’'t] see any in- 
centive for change.” When a diversity 
management consultant speaks at the 
office, become 
concerned that a focus on. diversity 


Wiener’s coworkers 


shows us what motivated her entrance 
into tech. To escape the hopeless pit of 
the millennial job market, tech’s wealth 
and optimism seemed worth the self- 
deceit. But of course, the denial catches 
up with her. She feels disconnected 
from the people around her, and 
eventually sits still for long enough to 
realize that she’s deeply unhappy. 

Before Wiener leaves with her sliver 
of vested options, she has a conversa- 
tion with a coworker about unions. Her 
coworker crushes her optimism by ar- 
guing that unions have no place in the 
privileged tech world. He believes that 
they would only be used for personal 
leverage. Wiener lends authority to 
his opinion by emphasizing his work- 
ing-class background. But concern 
about unions being used improperly 
seems more like hopelessness than an 
argument against them. And while it is 
true that high salary tech workers have 
less to gain from unions, Wiener seems 
to have forgotten about the technical 
and nontechnical contract workers who 
keep Silicon Valley running. 


I was one of these technical contract 
workers. I moved to the area in late 
2016, just as Wiener was making her 
exit. My migration to the valley was 
part of a larger influx of uncredentialed 
self-taught programmers. We were not, 
like Wiener, drawn by actual jobs, but 
instead by rumors of work. 

When I arrived at the program- 
ming bootcamp where I would remain 
for over a year, I was told that it was 
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tech work was valued by society, and we 
wanted to be valued. Wiener’s Uncanny 
Valley captures this desperation accu- 
rately, but not to the screaming intensity 
that I saw. 

Months passed, and the school 
packed the dorms tighter, four people 
to a room. My three roommates and 
their two cats were moving around at 
all hours, and nobody could sleep. We 
all cooked on hot plates jammed onto 
desks between gaming setups, despite 
the persistent objections of the dorm- 
wide smoke alarms. We arranged our 
laundry on lines that wove back and 
forth across the room, leaving no space 
empty. We hung blackout curtains to 
block the fluorescent street lights, but 


that had stumbled into collective power 
by a fluke of scarcity. 

I watched as half of my friends broke 
down under the stresses of their new 
jobs. Many of us were required to do the 
work of experienced programmers with 
little guidance. Substance abuse was 
rampant. Some friends broke through 
and got promoted. Others quietly re- 
turned to whatever it was that they'd 
been doing before. A few are still living 
in vans in the parking lots of multi-bil- 
lion-dollar companies. 

The failure of Uncanny Valley is 
Wiener’s assertion that nobody in the 
tech industry is vulnerable enough 
to require a union. Despite her keen - 
observation, she didn’t notice us. It’s 





and demands total commitment. 
Wiener endures constant sexism, and 
finds herself apologizing to men for 
being right. The story is nothing new, 
but it’s Wiener’s observations that make 
it fascinating. The book glitters with fine 
details, illuminating the absurd reality 
of a regressive culture obsessed with 
utopia. This contradiction produces the 
dark humor at the heart of the book. 

Despite Silicon Valley’s rhetoric of 
exceptionalism, Wiener is clear that it 
is just another capitalist system work- 
ing as designed. When she complains 
to a coworker about how their prod- 
uct encourages addiction, her coworker 
remarks that he “[doesn’t] see any in- 
centive for change.” When a diversity 
management consultant speaks at the 
office, Wiener’s coworkers become 
concerned that a focus on diversity 
will “lower the bar.” Under capitalism, 
moral failures are often the most effi- 
cient choice. 

Wiener reveals her thoughts from 
the period with powerful honesty. She 
shows us how she justified the ac- 
tions of her domineering boss, her rich 
friends, and the startups she worked 
for. She ignores her concerns about her 
company’s privacy violations, and im- 
merses herself in the demands of the 
job. Then, severed from her feelings, 
she projects her dissatisfaction onto the 
powerful men around her, becoming 
obsessed with their lost happiness, their 
unmet desires. It could not have been 
easy to reveal these contorted thoughts 
from the past. But in doing so, she cap- 
tures something essential about how 
people submit to power and assist the 
unethical. 

Wiener doesn't bore us by flagellating 
herself for her mistakes, or analyzing the 
causes of her own ethical failures. She 
isn't looking for forgiveness. Instead she 


about unions being used improperly 
seems more like hopelessness than an 
argument against them. And while it is 
true that high salary tech workers have 
less to gain from unions, Wiener seems 
to have forgotten about the technical 
and nontechnical contract workers who 
keep Silicon Valley running. 


I was one of these technical contract 
workers. I moved to the area in late 
2016, just as Wiener was making her 
exit. My migration to the valley was 
part of a larger influx of uncredentialed 
self-taught programmers. We were not, 
like Wiener, drawn by actual jobs, but 
instead by rumors of work. 

When I arrived at the program- 
ming bootcamp where I would remain 
for over a year, I was told that it was 
not a programming bootcamp. It was 
a private, non-profit, peer-to-peer, tui- 
tion-free software engineering school. 
A French billionaire had bought up the 
gutted remains of a DeVry university 
campus, thrown a thousand computers 
into it, and hired eight people to make 
sure it didn’t get completely vandal- 
ized. Initial admission was determined 
through a frustrating series of online 
puzzles. When we arrived, we were 
given the key to our free dorm and in- 
structed, through poorly translated 
pdfs, to write various programs in the C 
language. We were not taught; we were 
told what to do. Our output was graded 
by a mysterious automated system. We 
only had each other and google, and if 
we failed to keep up, we were evicted. 

Hundreds showed up, eager to be 
subjected to this treatment with no 
guarantee of reward. The degrading 
realities of the school acted as a fil- 
ter, drawing forth the true failures of 
capitalism, those most desperate for a 
second chance. We had been told that 
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none of us had the energy to open 
them in the daylight. Everything was 
accumulating grime, and things were 
breaking that we didn’t know how to 
fix. 

As we completed the program and re- 
ceived job offers, a few friends, who had 
arrived with degrees or experience, got 
serious offers with real salaries. Nearly 
everyone else was offered hourly con- 
tract work for close to minimum wage. 
With eviction looming, most of us took 
these jobs. 

I began to see that tech companies 
wanted to cultivate a comfortably large 
pool of uncredentialed, exploitable la- 
bor. They had been striving for years to 
turn the labor market in their favor, en- 
couraging everyone to learn to code, 
and their campaigns had been suc- 
cessful. We were trained scabs for an 
industry without unions, an industry 


possible that technical contract labor 
was not yet widespread when Wiener 
worked in tech. But well-salaried people 
like Wiener rarely noticed us, because 
we knew to keep our struggles hidden. 
Enmeshed in the system that oppressed 
us, we believed that our poverty was our 
fault, something to be ashamed of, not a 
system that was failing us. 

Computer science is labor, and 
programmers are not immune to 
exploitation. As more skilled workers 
enter the job market, more exploitation 
will occur. These trends are already 
accelerating, and the solution is an 
organized workforce. By discounting 
the influence that strong unions could 
have on a corrupt industry, Wiener’s 
splendid book ultimately ends with 
passive hopelessness. 

D.G. Gerard is an activist, student, and 
bookseller based in Berkely, CA. 
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ARB INTERVIEW 





David Alex Campbell Released From Rikers 


Charlie Hix 





On the evening of January 19th, 2018, while over 200,000 people gathered in 
New York City for the Women’s March, a thousand alt-right supporters con- 
verged for a “Night of Freedom” at Hell’s Kitchen FREQ NYC nightclub. 
Outside, a brawl broke out between one of the gala’s drunken attendees and 
David Alex Campbell, a 30-year-old anti-fascist activist. An NYPD officer 
threw Campbell to the ground, breaking his leg in two places. Later the cop al- 
leged that Campbell had stalked, 
punched, and strangled a party 
goer. These allegations, later shown 
to be false by surveillance foot- 
age, were heavily circulated by the 
event’s organizer Mike Cernovich. 

Rather than go to trial and pos- 
sibly end up in an upstate prison 
with strong white supremacist 
gangs, Campbell, who works as a 
translator, took a non-cooperative 
plea and was sentenced to eigh- 
teen months at Rikers Island. In 
October of 2019, after nearly two 
years of legal wrangling and inter- 
national media attention, he began 
his sentence, serving throughout 
the height of the coronavirus pan- 
demic and helping to organize a 
strike demanding protective equip- 
ment for prisoners. He was recently released into a world of increased alt-right 
activity and a second wave of the pandemic. I spoke with Campbell through- 
out his stint at Rikers and in October 2020 we were able to spend longer than 
five minutes on an untapped line discussing anarchy, incarceration, and activism. 


ARB: What drew you to anarchism? 


DAC: I think for me, anarchism’s critique of power, analysis of history, and vi- 
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David Alex Campbell 


coming to prominence in a democractic society, the center-left, the liberals take 
the bait when the right wing says, “OMG, look at these people running amuck, 
someone’s gotta do something. This far-left guy thinks it’s okay to beat people 
up in the streets.” Because of this the Manhattan DA’s office were going hard 
[on me]. They’re for law and order. That’s their line: they want to keep order and 
prove they have no allegiance to either side. 

ARB: And what about the alleged 
assault? 

DAC: Whether that’s something 
you should go out to do is a differ- 
ent question. I think yes, you should 
sometimes go punch Nazis, but that’s 
not what I went out to do, it’s just how 
it happened. After two years I took a 
plea for one count of attempted gang 
assault and one count of assault with 
an instrument. The instrument was 
my shoe. I was wearing a lightweight 
sneaker when I kicked the guy. They 
could have charged me with assault, 
but they wanted to bump it up with 
the instrument charge. Even the 
correction officers at Rikers were 
shocked at my sentence. This was 
oi something that happens when drunk 
people leave a bar or sporting event, 
fights break out every day. But because it was politicized and publicized, it be- 
came a huge issue. I served 12 of the 18-month sentence. 


ARB: Do you think that if you weren't affiliated with black bloc you wouldn't 
have faced so much upheaval? 


DAC: Definitely, I would have just done community service. It’s absolutely be- 
cause I was part of Black Bloc. There were reporters covering the counter-protest 
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with strong white supremacist 
gangs, Campbell, who works as a 
translator, took a non-cooperative 
plea and was sentenced to eigh- 
teen months at Rikers Island. In 
October of 2019, after nearly two 
years of legal wrangling and inter- 
national media attention, he began 
his sentence, serving throughout 
the height of the coronavirus pan- 
demic and helping to organize a 
strike demanding protective equip- 
ment for prisoners. He was recently released into a world of increased alt-right 
activity and a second wave of the pandemic. I spoke with Campbell through- 
out his stint at Rikers and in October 2020 we were able to spend longer than 
five minutes on an untapped line discussing anarchy, incarceration, and activism. 


ARB: What drew you to anarchism? 


DAC: I think for me, anarchism’s critique of power, analysis of history, and vi- 
sion for society aligned more than other philosophies. Anti-fascism came up as 
a pressing need and anarchists were the ones who were answering it. After 2016, 
I think a lot of people who were interested in anarchism really kicked into gear. 
This doesn't necessarily mean fighting in the streets, but I [personally] wanted 
to do more than have an affinity for ideas, I wanted to put action behind them. 

I'd been going to The Base [an anarchist political center] on Myrtle Avenue 
in Bushwick for years. One of the first things we were trying to do was create 
a rapid response network, an old school, pre-internet phone tree for contacting 
one another, to get people into the streets in case of early morning ICE raids. I 
started going to MACC—Metropolitan Anarchist Coordinating Council. There 
are general assemblies once a month and I would meet people there—a manager 
at a restaurant, a dentist, whatever, and they were down with anarchism. I love 
that people are down to explore and.to realize that there’s something for the ir- 
reconcilable way they’re living their lives. 


ARB: How did the response network handle your arrest? 


DAC: The night I was arrested a bunch of people from MACC and my brother 
came together to help me out: bail, a cab home, flowers in the hospital. When I 
realized that I was going to have to knuckle down for my trial, we formed a de- 
fense committee. 


The man who threw the event, Mike Cernovich, an alt-right provocateur, 
tweeted about the case the whole time. This is one of the problems with fascism 





David Alex Campbell 
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assault and one count of assault with 
an instrument. The instrument was 
my shoe. I was wearing a lightweight 
sneaker when I kicked the guy. They 
could have charged me with assault, 
but they wanted to bump it up with 
the instrument charge. Even the 
correction officers at Rikers were 
shocked at my sentence. This was 
something that happens when drunk 
people leave a bar or sporting event, 
fights break out every day. But because it was politicized and publicized, it be- 
came a huge issue. I served 12 of the 18-month sentence. 
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ARB: Do you think that if you weren't affiliated with black bloc you wouldn't 
have faced so much upheaval? 


DAC: Definitely, I would have just done community service. It’s absolutely be- 
cause I was part of Black Bloc. There were reporters covering the counter-protest 
and taking photos of me after the arrest and I was wearing a black hoodie around 
my neck and the New York Post headline labeled me an “Antifa Thug.” I was al- 
most released early in March due to COVID, but it didn’t pan out because I was 
labeled “dangerous for society.” 

And when it came down to my case, it was a big strike against me. I think the 
idea that a skinny college-educated white guy from a middle class family could, 
through reasoning it out, come to the conclusion that the logical thing to do 
would be put on a ski mask and get out in the streets against fascists is something 
that really scared people. Because it means they might be wrong. They might be 
doing the wrong thing and letting the fascists sneak up the trellis of the state. I 
think that scares them. And because [prior to arrest] I had this image of an up- 
standing citizen, they decided it was the right thing to do to make an example 
of me. 


ARB: Did other inmates know that you were in for political reasons? 


DAC: It was widely known. I got a lot of fist bumps for beating up a Trump 
supporter. On different occasions people came up to me and knew me from the 
news. I was open about it in there and it helped. No one’s repping white suprem- 
acy in Rikers; they'd get their ass beat. 


ARB: You were incarcerated during the pandemic, what were the conditions like 
in the jail? 





DAC: We didn't have any PPE, there were no masks, cleaning supplies had always 
been hard to come by, even something as simple as hand soap. People were wear- 
ing extra t-shirts around their faces. People were very skittish when it first broke. 
Strangely, as coronavirus was getting really bad the Department of Corrections 
was continuing to randomly move people around. When March rolled around 
people were starting to be let go a day or two before their release date, which was 
strange. It was clear that they were trying to empty the jails out, but it didn’t work. Then 
people started getting sick. You started 
seeing COs escorting inmates who were 
coughing—they were both wearing sur- 
gical masks—out of the building. And 
rumors started to spread. “I heard some- 
one in this dorm or cell block got sick,” 
“T heard one of the COs got it.” 
Captains, who are the middle man- 
agers of the Corrections Department, 
would say ‘sleep head to toe’ like that’s 
the solution. The Corrections Depart- 
ment called inmate councils, where you 
send a delegate from each housing unit, 
supposedly to talk about your grievances 
with the higher levels of management. 
It gives [inmates] a feeling of control, 
of democracy, it looks good on paper, 
but it does nothing. Deputy wardens, 
the highest-ranking DOC officials you 
might have the chance to speak with, 
had ideas like, “squeeze an orange into 
a glass of water.” But you can't keep or- 
anges. They're contraband. They were 
saying things like drink green tea, just 
wash your hands. We wanted masks. We 
wanted them to do temperature checks 
for all the COs coming into the building. 
So, about a week before we went on 
strike it got bad; they filled our dorm up. 
We had been at half capacity. It’s a 48- 
bed dorm, about 50 beds. With 20, 25 
people, it had been fine. But, they packed 
us in so tightly that there was not a free 
bed left in the dorm, then they put up 
posters telling us to stay six feet apart. 
Cases started to explode. and we had 








but they’re of course, not doing nearly enough given that the inherent condition of jail 
is conducive to infectious diseases. 

You can file a grievance with the DOC, but that’s an internal piece of paperwork and 
they can just crumple it up and throw it away—they don’t care. But if you call 311 and 
file a complaint, then they care because it’s an outside agency and they’re being held ac- 
countable. So people would call 311 and complain about things like overcrowding, no 
hand soap, no PPE, COs not wearing masks. When I left, the doorknobs, the railings 
in the stairwells, the gates—all those 
things were not being sanitized at all, 
I mean—never. 


ARB: At least on the outside you can 
have some control. Like the six feet, 
wearing the mask. 


DAC Right. It’s a fatalist, determin- 
istic situation [in jail]. It’s kinda sad, 
kinda funny, but out here, I notice 
that people apologize for not wear- 
ing a mask in the bodega. And I think, 
“that’s so kind of you, I didn’t even no- 
tice that you're not wearing a mask.” 
also see that there’s hand sanitizer ev- 
erywhere. People are trying to keep 
six feet of space in line between each 
other. There’s a lot that’s different. And 
sometimes I forget these things. 


ARB: Were you and the ones remain- 
ing, were they considered political 
prisoners? 


DAC: No, I was the only politi- 
cal prisoner I met. At a certain point 
my lawyer said, ‘look [the Manhattan 
DA] knows your case, they remem- 
ber your case, and it’s one they want 
to pat themselves on the back about.’ 
A reporter contacted them asking for 
comment on why I hadn't been re- 
leased; because I had no priors, I had 
no record, I had low risk of reoffend- 
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it gives [inmates] a feeling of control, 
of democracy, it looks good on paper, 
but it does nothing. Deputy wardens, 
the highest-ranking DOC officials you 
might have the chance to speak with, 
had ideas like, “squeeze an orange into 
a glass of water.” But you can't keep or- 
anges. They're contraband. They were 
saying things like drink green tea, just 
wash your hands. We wanted masks. We 
wanted them to do temperature checks 
for all the COs coming into the building. 

So, about a week before we went on 
strike it got bad; they filled our dorm up. 
We had been at half capacity. It’s a 48- 
bed dorm, about 50 beds. With 20, 25 
people, it had been fine. But, they packed 
us in so tightly that there was not a free 
bed left in the dorm, then they put up 
posters telling us to stay six feet apart. 

Cases started to explode, and we had 
a strike because we wanted to be re- 
leased, and it did happen, a lot of people 
got released. I don't know if it’s entirely 
attributable to the strike. We can’t take 
credit for everyone who was released 
early, but I do think that we helped bring issues to the forefront and brought the con- 
ditions of incarcerated folks in Rikers to the media’s attention. There’s a tendency for 
people to want to believe that it can’t be that bad and of course the DOC, the mayor's 
office, the DAs, the police commissioner are all telling you “these people all deserve to 
be there, and it’s not that bad, they have human rights.” We took it on ourselves to con- 
tradict that narrative. 


ARB: Was there any evolution of treatment of incarcerated folks based on the evolution 
of knowledge about coronavirus? 


DAC: Once it became very clear that wearing a mask was a smart choice, and that if 
they didn’t at least pay lip service to the idea, people were going to be hounding them to 
release prisoners, we could just go tap on the glass of the bubble and get a mask, almost 
anytime. I don’t know how much it really matters, living in a dorm with forty other guys 
where we sleep two feet apart. If there’s a second wave, will there be enough masks for 
everyone on Riker’s Island? I really doubt it. You can’t accuse them of doing nothing, 
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also see that there's hand sanitizer ev- 
erywhere. People are trying to keep 
six feet of space in line between each 
other. There’s a lot that’s different. And 


sometimes I forget these things. 


ARB: Were you and the ones remain- 
ing, were they considered political 
prisoners? 


DAC: No, I was the only politi- 
cal prisoner I met. At a certain point 
my lawyer said, ‘look [the Manhattan 
DA] knows your case, they remem- 
ber your case, and it’s one they want 
to pat themselves on the back about.’ 
A reporter contacted them asking for 
comment on why I hadn't been re- 
leased; because I had no priors, I had 
no record, I had low risk of reoffend- 
ing, I'd already served over half of my 
time. And when they realized that 
someone was going to write an article 
about that, the DA sent an email say- 
ing that they had agreed to my release, 
but it was in the hands of the Mayor’s 
office. And that’s where it died. 


ARB: What will you be doing now that you've been released? 


DAC: I can’t walk away from the movement. The movement held me up for over 
a year. They got me a defense committee. I got letters, donations, birthday cards, 
from all over the world telling me to keep my head up. It would be impossible 
for me to walk away from something that took care of me. That said, I can’t get 
arrested at a protest again because I now have a violent felony on my record from 
a protest that got crazy. I can stay away from actions and still support them. I’m 
going to do court and jail support for arrested comrades. I’m going to help them 
with making calls, getting a slice of pizza, getting a cab, putting them in the net- 
work of support that helped me. I’m in the movement for life. 


Charlie Hix is a Virginian writer based in Chicago. 





School’s Out For Good 


Ashlyn Mooney 


People’s Republic of Neverland: 
The Child versus the State 

by Robb Johnson 

PM Press 2020 


Raising Free People 
by Akilah Richards 
PM Press 2020 


In the grammar of education, chil- 
dren are often passive objects. Children 
get educated; children get schooled. 
And what does education do to them? 
Charles Dickens described school- 
children as “little parrots and small 
calculating machines.” A century and 
an ocean away from Victorian-era 
England, another artist and resistance 
worker, the musician Bob Marley, dis- 
avowed traditional education entirely: 
“If I was educated, I would be a damn 
fool.” 

Two new books share the premise 
that education must involve children 
as autonomous people—and not ren- 
der them objects, parrots, machines, 
or damn fools. Peoples Republic of 
Neverland: The Child versus the State, by 
the English musician and teacher Robb 
Johnson, takes up Dickens’ criticism of 
British education. Raising Free People: 
Unschooling as Liberation and Healing 
Work, by the Jamaican-American writer 
and public speaker Akilah Richards, 
leads the way out of school altogether, 
outlining the author and her fam- 
ily’s radical and holistic practice of 
“unschooling.” 
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writes, schools have been “contested 
spaces.” On one side are the “reform- 
ers” (or “deformers,” Johnson remarks), 
who view education as a manufactur- 
ing process that treats child as product 
and learning as outcome. On the other 
are those who, like the radical educators 
A.S. Neill and Francisco Ferrer, would 
have schools respect children as inde- 
pendent beings. These child-centered 
environments are the Neverlands of 
Johnsons title, “where people can grow, 
not up, not old, but as individuals.” 

The book describes several real-life 
Neverlands. What these Neverlands 
share, more than place or population, is 
an atmosphere of respect, enthusiasm, 
and autonomy. There’s only one rule: 
“No one gets hurt.” Children pursue 
their interests. Teachers, wary of 
their own authority, employ their 
professional knowledge and enthusiasm 
in the service of children. One teacher 
spent her weekend cutting down 
shrubbery so kindergartners could 
play outside. Johnson, a musician by 


night, wrote songs with and about 


his students. He folds his lyrics into 
his prose; they are songs of protest, of 
people and animated by the children 
he taught. One song, “Hands Off Hove 
Park,” became the rallying anthem of a 
successful collective action to prevent 
state takeover of Hove Park School. 

Johnson's Neverlands have some- 
thing else in common: they’re in the 
past. People’s Republic of Neverland is ul- 
timately nostalgic. “We need to reclaim 
our schools,” he concludes. He urges 
determined collective action against 
further reforms, and declares that “a 
good place to reset education would be 
the 1970s.” Faced with a future of more 
state control and less teacher or student 
autonomy, Johnson looks back to once 
upon a time—but the way to Neverland 
is hazy. 

If this seems insufficient, it might 
help to turn to Raising Free People. For 
Richards, as Johnson, school in its typ- 
ical form is inimical to self-realization. 
When education is compulsory and 
standardized, she writes, it is “an act 
of colonization.” But where Johnson 





reflects and reminisces, Richards acts. 
Raising Free People chronicles Richards’ 
pursuit of education for her daughters 
outside of school, and offers guidance 
for the would-be unschooled. 

Richards’ two daughters, Marley and 
Sage, went on summer vacation from 
their public school in 2012, when the 
girls were six and nine. They have never 
returned. In school, they were “Gifted 
and Talented,” but they were also “assets 
to develop,” students first and children 
second. Soon afterwards, Richards and 
her husband, both web-based workers, 
decided to live as “digital nomads.” The 
family spent six months of the year or 
more in Jamaica and elsewhere abroad. 

At first, Marley and Sage hauled 
textbooks to the beach and completed 
assignments through an online virtual 
academy. Soon, the textbooks stayed 
shut. The girls drew maps of new neigh- 
borhoods, read books, interviewed lo- 
cals. Richards emphasizes that un- 
schooling is not the same as school at 
home. Unschooling, she explains, is first 
a literal act—to leave school. ‘Then, it 
is “not so much about what to learn or 
how to learn, but, instead, about how 
to nurture trust and a child’s sense of 
autonomy.” Finally, it is “an entire ap- 
proach to life and relationships.” 

Richards embodies that approach. 
She invites the reader to witness her 
question her own “schoolish” thinking 
and collaborate with her daughters in 
their self-directed education. Growing 
up in Jamaica and Florida, she under- 
stood “from being told” that education 


worker, the musician bob Marley, dis- 
avowed traditional education entirely: 
“If I was educated, I would be a damn 
fool.” 

Two new books share the premise 
that education must involve children 
as autonomous people—and not ren- 
der them objects, parrots, machines, 
or damn fools. Peoples Republic of 
Neverland: The Child versus the State, by 
the English musician and teacher Robb 
Johnson, takes up Dickens’ criticism of 
British education. Raising Free People: 
Unschooling as Liberation and Healing 
Work, by the Jamaican-American writer 
and public speaker Akilah Richards, 
leads the way out of school altogether, 
outlining the author and her fam- 
ily’s radical and holistic practice of 
“anschooling.” 

Part memoir, part manifesto, People’s 
Republic of Neverland reads like a 
punk-rock anti-textbook on English 
education. Johnson spent thirty-five 
years teaching in state-run primary 
schools, starting in the 1980s, and his 
tenure coincided with the policies 
of educational “reform” by which the 
state asserted centralised control over 
schools. Johnson started at the Andrew 
Ewing School, a “do as you like” idyll 
of yellow brick, open-plan classrooms 
individual 
interests and teachers embraced pro- 
child-centered pedagogies. 
Now, nearly four decades later, Andrew 
Ewing is shut. The state tests five-year- 
olds on phonic digraphs—only those 
who attend fee-based “public” schools 
like Eton are exempt. Teachers, subject 
to oversight by the Office for Standards 
in Education, must promote “British 
Values” by law. 

Ever since schooling became man- 
datory in the Victorian age, Johnson 
12 
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night, wrote songs with and about 


upon a time—but the way to Neverland 
is hazy. 

If this seems insufficient, it might 
help to turn to Raising Free People. For 
Richards, as Johnson, school in its typ- 
ical form is inimical to self-realization. 
When education is compulsory and 
standardized, she writes, it is “an act 
of colonization.” But where Johnson 
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textbooks to the beach and completed 
assignments through an online virtual 
academy. Soon, the textbooks stayed 
shut. The girls drew maps of new neigh- 
borhoods, read books, interviewed lo- 
cals. Richards emphasizes that un- 
schooling is not the same as school at 
home. Unschooling, she explains, is first 
a literal act—to leave school. Then, it 
is “not so much about what to learn or 
how to learn, but, instead, about how 
to nurture trust and a child’s sense of 
autonomy.” Finally, it is “an entire ap- 
proach to life and relationships.” 
Richards embodies that approach. 
She invites the reader to witness her 
question her own “schoolish” thinking 
and collaborate with her daughters in 
their self-directed education. Growing 
up in Jamaica and Florida, she under- 
stood “from being told” that education 
was key to Black liberation. Yet school 
taught her to perform whiteness and 
good studenthood for adult author- 
ities. Reckoning with her daughter’s 
education, Richards applies a tactic she 
” after the 
Notorious B.1.G. lyric. She interrogates 


calls “mad question-askin’,” 


her own impulses, tracing some back to 
the strictures of colonial oppression in 
Jamaica, and works to decolonize her 
parenting. She chooses to stop slapping 
her daughters. She accepts one daugh- 
ter’s decision to go braless. She reasons 
with Marley and Sage, and she trusts 
them. 

Her book encourages others to do 
the same. She peppers every chapter 
with advice and wisdom, in addition to 
the illustrative scenes and mad ques- 
tion-askin’ from her own life. In warm, 
brisk prose, Richards mixed anecdotes 
with action tips, and she draws from an 
active community of twenty-first cen- 
tury unschoolers. One chapter profiles 


a group of “living examples,” parents 
and educators who have, like Richards, 
embraced self-directed education as a 
form of liberation. In others, Richards 
advises readers on how to respond to 
skeptical family and friends, discusses 
unschooling in the context of ongoing 


ini Black violence, and lists essays and 
articles for further reading on anarchist 
and anti-colonial theories of education. 

Still, self-directed 
mains its own kind of Neverland for 
most. Most parents won't be will- 
ing or able to self-reflect and adapt as 


education re- 


Richards does in Raising Free People. As 
Johnson points out in People’s Republic 
of Neverland, schools can at least get 
kids away from their families and into 
rooms with other kids and books. 

If People’s Republic of Neverland \ooks 
back at the recent and oppressive history 


of British state-run education, Raising 
Free People looks forward, imagining 
a philosophy alternative to the hierar- 
chies of compulsory schools. If we re- 
fuse the premise that children must get 
educated, these books suggest, then we 
begin to insist that people get free. 


Of the Book and the Deed 


A Tribute to Stuart Christie 


Stuart Christie, Scottish anarchist, who practiced 
both the propaganda of the deed and the book, died 
at age 74 on August 15, 2020. Farewell and thank you 
good comrade. 


Stuart came of age and political awareness in Glasgow 
in the early 1960s. ‘The arc of his early politics went 
from a prospective Protestant Orange Lodge member 
to the anti-nuclear war movement of the Committee 
of 100 to the Glasgow Federation of Anarchists by the 
time he was 16. He was drawn to anarchism because 
it “was a way of life rather than an abstract view of 
a remote future. It was not a theory, a philosophy, a 
‘programme for life,’ nor yet a description of how in- 
dividuals and society should one day be, but a whole 
new way of looking at the world we were in. ... [It 
was] something I could measure myself in my actions 
right now.” 

After moving to London at age 17, Stuart made 
contact with the Spanish anarchist movement 
Federation of Libertarian Youth (FIJL). He volunteered 
to play a direct part in the domestic resistance 
movement to the enduring Franco dictatorship. In the 
summer of 1964 he acted as a courier, crossing from 
France into Spain with a kilo of plastic explosives 
and detonators to rendezvous with a Madrid contact. 
The plot to blow up Franco had been compromised 
and Spain’s secret political police arrested Stuart and 
his Madrid contact, Fernando Carballo Blanco, and 
charged them with banditry and terrorism, potentially 
a capital offense with a sentence of execution by 


Nathaniel Hong 





The Christie File, by Stuart Christie. Cienfuegos Press, 
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debate within the anarchist movement between what 


he called quietist and militant approaches. He also 


others being found innocent. 

Being found innocent did not mean Stuart could 
find a job, however. His pre-arrest employer (a sub- 
contractor of the British gas conversion program) was 
told he could not under any circumstances be rehired. 
Stuart and his wife Brenda (who died in 2019) started 
the anarchist publishing project, Cienfuegos Press, after 
being acquitted, “because basically I couldn't get a job 
anywhere else.” Nor could he find a publishing outlet 
for Sabaté: Guerilla Extraordinary, the compelling 
story of a Spanish post-civil war resistance fighter 
killed in action in 1960, which Stuart had translated in 
prison while awaiting trial. 

Cienfuegos Press, along with the interconnected 
imprints of Simian and Refract, had the ambitious 
goal of moving anarchist publishing beyond reprinting 
the classics with lackluster presentation and a narrow 
audience of old-guard adherents. The production 
values of Cienfuegos publications represented a leap 
forward: striking graphic design (notably Flavio 
Costantini’s Art of Anarchy [1975] and his multicolor 
book covers) and translations of works that had been 
inaccessible. Stuart and Brenda, from their isolated 
perch on the Orkney island of Sanday (population 500 
and no police), organized a network of international 
contributors and collaborators to print and distribute 
a rich, diverse catalog of books, pamphlets, and the 
Cienfuegos Press Anarchist Review which became an 
infrequent, but compelling encyclopedic compendium 
of articles, reviews, and satirical adverts. 

Stuart remained active in anarchist publishing 


of 100 to the Glasgow Federation of Anarchists by the 
time he was 16. He was drawn to anarchism because 
it “was a way of life rather than an abstract view of 
a remote future. It was not a theory, a philosophy, a 
‘programme for life,’ nor yet a description of how in- 
dividuals and society should one day be, but a whole 
new way of looking at the world we were in. ... [It 
was] something I could measure myself in my actions 
right now.” 

After moving to London at age 17, Stuart made 
contact with the Spanish anarchist movement 
Federation of Libertarian Youth (FIJL). He volunteered 
to play a direct part in the domestic resistance 
movement to the enduring Franco dictatorship. In the 
summer of 1964 he acted as a courier, crossing from 
France into Spain with a kilo of plastic explosives 
and detonators to rendezvous with a Madrid contact. 
The plot to blow up Franco had been compromised 
and Spain’s secret political police arrested Stuart and 
his Madrid contact, Fernando Carballo Blanco, and 
charged them with banditry and terrorism, potentially 
a capital offense with a sentence of execution by 
garroting (slow strangulation by an iron collar). Stuart 
received a 20-year sentence. 

Worldwide protest for Stuart’s release kept a 
spotlight on the existence of Franco’s long-running 
brutal, repressive regime in the midst of Europe. 
Notable figures like Jean-Paul Sartre, Bertrand 
Russell, and Malcom Muggeridge joined thousands of 
others calling for his release and Stuart noted that, “I 
had now become a regular reminder to the world of 
the nature of Franco’s Spain.” The protests and their 
potential negative effect on Spain’s growing tourist 
economy led to Stuart’s release in 1967 after serving 
three and half years. 

Returning to England, he worked at longtime anar- 
chist Albert Meltzer’s bookshop and with him revived 
the prisoner aid group Anarchist Black Cross (ABC). 
Stuart’s notoriety helped reestablish ABC and public 
awareness of anarchism, as well engendering a spirited 
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debate within the anarchist movement between what 
he called quietist and militant approaches. He also 
became an enduring lightning rod for police surveil- 
lance and harassment operations. 

In 1970 British police had suspicions that Stuart 
was connected with international actions of property 
destruction against symbolic Spanish targets, including 
the Spanish state airline, Iberia. In December, an 
English group issued its first communique under the 
name The Angry Brigade. ‘The group carried out 
actions over the next eight months that damaged 
British government offices and the homes of British 
officials, attacking British workers. 

Eight people, known as the Stoke Newington Eight, 
were arrested and charged for the Angry Brigade ac- 
tions, including Stuart on August 21, 1971. The police 
alleged they had discovered two detonators in the car 
he was driving. The defendants remained in prison 
without bail until the conclusion of their 109-day trial 
in December 1972 that ended with Stuart and three 
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for Sabaté: Guerilla Extraordinary, the compelling 
story of a Spanish post-civil war resistance fighter . 
killed in action in 1960, which Stuart had translated in 
prison while awaiting trial. 

Cienfuegos Press, along with the interconnected 
imprints of Simian and Refract, had the ambitious 
goal of moving anarchist publishing beyond reprinting 
the classics with lackluster presentation and a narrow 
audience of old-guard adherents. The production 
values of Cienfuegos publications represented a leap 
forward: striking graphic design (notably Flavio 
Costantini’s Art of Anarchy [1975] and his multicolor 
book covers) and translations of works that had been 
inaccessible. Stuart and Brenda, from their isolated 
perch on the Orkney island of Sanday (population 500 
and no police), organized a network of international 
contributors and collaborators to print and distribute 
a rich, diverse catalog of books, pamphlets, and the 
Cienfuegos Press Anarchist Review which became an 
infrequent, but compelling encyclopedic compendium 
of articles, reviews, and satirical adverts. 

Stuart remained active in anarchist publishing 
through Stuart Christie Books online (christiebooks. 
com) and using on-demand printing. Facerias: Urban 
Guerilla Warfare 1939-1957 (2011) and the three 
volume Pistoleros, memoir of Glaswegian Farquhar 
McHarg, (on-demand) were the most recent books. 
The website remains up and its catalog of anarchist 
films, books, essays, and contacts, is extensive and 
worth a visit. 


Nathaniel Hong was active in the Minneapolis group 
Soil of Liberty in the 1970s and 80s, as well as working i 
as a printer at the self-managed, movement print shop, 
Haymarket Press. He collaborated with Cienfuegos 
Press for 9 years in the 1980s. He taught at Olympic 
College for 21 years and was its local union president for 
6 of them. He is the author of Occupied: Denmark's 
Adaptation and Resistance to German Occupation 
1940-1945. 
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Bullet Points 


Stacy Flynn 


Big Girl 
by Meg Elison 
PM Press 2020 


The body is the locus of authoritarian control in Meg Elison’s Big Gir/ 
(number twenty-five in PM Press’s Outspoken Authors series.) Gorgeously 
surreal, the collection includes speculative short stories, essays and an inter- 
view with Elison by Terri Bisson. 

Elison, whose debut novel Book of the Unnamed Midwife won a Phillip K 
Dick Award in 2014, has a stunning emotional range. Her work can be pro- 
saic, comic, rageful, grotesque and full of sorrow, all within the same piece, 
sometimes within the same sentence. The title story recounts, through news 
reports, the journey of a sixteen-year old girl who grows to enormous pro- 
portions. She wakes one morning with birds roosting on her eyelashes, she 
slogs through the San Francisco bay, she flicks away men who climb her, 
and she comes to occupy her own island like a B-movie monster. 

Elison’s prose is reminiscent of work by Kelly Link and Nell Zink; the 
oddness, the magic and the mythic take place in ordinary worlds. The verve 
and inventiveness of Elison’s stories temper what could otherwise be a 
heavy-handed social critique, though it’s when she savages the dominant 
culture, that the work is at its best. 

The Pill, a story of a magic bullet pharmaceutical that permanently and 
painfully, cures fatness while killing many who take it—a final solution 
either way—delves deeply into the prohibition of, and the perverse 
fascination with, large bodies. A girl watches her mother shrinking, which 
affords the woman common respect and the admiration of strangers. So 
reviled is fatness this mother pressures her child to risk death in order to 
be thin. The wonder pill is so successful, the whole society is eventually 
transformed and fat people soon exist only in underground fetish clubs 
where they are paid simply to walk around, bathe, get dressed. Elison 
creates a lush and disturbing landscape—her near future dystopias rage 
against monocultures, repression, the state; excavating the fascination with 
women's bodies and how they are policed. She meticulously picks apart the 
small betrayals and complicities that comprise a culture based on shame, 
conformity and control. 

Part way through his interview Bisson asks Elison if she ever wished she 
was smaller. After reading the collection you can almost hear her laugh. “If 
I had my way,” she says “I'd be much, much bigger. My true form is fifty 
feet tall and made of gold, shrieking like Godzilla and eating whole oys- 
ter beds.” 





Disorder 
by Leslie Kaplan, translated by Jennifer Pap 
AK press 2020 
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Freedom in the 


Marshes 


Carrie Laben 


The Beast and Other Tales 
by Jousé d’Arbaud, translated by Joyce Zonana 
Northwestern University Press 2020 


“I was happy on this barren land that barely provides-what I need to sustain this an- 
cient body, but which grants me the wild wind I cannot live without...” 

These are the words of The Beast of Vacares, the title character of the title story in 
Jousé d’Arbaud’s powerful collection. First published in Provengal in 1926 and long 
treasured in its native land, the book has only now been translated into English. For 
many American readers it will be their first glimpse of a landscape, way of life, and 
language that were under threat even at the time this book was written, founded on 
the freedom of open spaces and solitude. 

All of the stories revolve around the lives of gardians, or bull-herders, living in the 
region of France known as the Camargue where they tend wandering herds of cat- 
tle, which are intended to perform in bull-fights; tameness is not a desirable trait. The 
men (and they are, by tradition, all men) who tend them accept a strenuous and soli- 
tary life, getting most of their companionship from dogs and horses. 

Each story portrays a different gardian in conflict with the authorities and laws of 
the larger world. In “the Beast of Vacares,” the narrator both fears and is drawn to the 
Beast, who is close to death and intimates an older and wilder form of life than the 
gardians themselves. The spectre of the Inquisition and damnation looms over every 
attempt by the narrator to understand and help this strange creature. In “The Caraco” 
a gardian rescues a young Roma girl who is lost in the marshes, and is brought face 
to face with the prejudices of his society and the limitations of solitude as a way of 
pursuing freedom. The would-be hero of “Peire Guilhem’s Remorse” finds that his 
beloved horse is destined for death in the bull-ring and reckons with the economic 
system he serves. In “The Longline” a man is driven to violence by obsession over a 
small infraction of private property in a world where shared resources are vital to 
survival. 

Each of these stories is moving in its own right, but they are more interesting given 
the context of their writing, explained in Joyce Zonana’s useful introduction. Jousé 
d’Arbaud himself left a promising career as the editor of a literary journal to spend 
years as a bull-herder. He became a leading activist in the Félibrige, a movement to 
resist the domination of Provencal language and culture by the central authority of 
the French. 

Each of his stories is not only a work of art but a work of that activism. As d’Ar- 
baud forces his characters to confront situations outside of the norms that govern 
their lives, they are also works of psychology and calls to freedom. 

Carrie Laben is the author of the novel A Hawk in the Woods and the forthcoming 
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painfully, cures fatness while killing many who take it—a final solution 
either way—delves deeply into the prohibition of, and the perverse 
fascination with, large bodies. A girl watches her mother shrinking, which 
affords the woman common respect and the admiration of strangers. So 
reviled is fatness this mother pressures her child to risk death in order to 
be thin. The wonder pill is so successful, the whole society is eventually 
transformed and fat people soon exist only in underground fetish clubs 
where they are paid simply to walk around, bathe, get dressed. Elison 
creates a lush and disturbing landscape—her near future dystopias rage 
against monocultures, repression, the state; excavating the fascination with 
women’s bodies and how they are policed. She meticulously picks apart the 
small betrayals and complicities that comprise a culture based on shame, 
conformity and control. 

Part way through his interview Bisson asks Elison if she ever wished she 
was smaller. After reading the collection you can almost hear her laugh. “If 
I had my way,” she says “I'd be much, much bigger. My true form is fifty 
feet tall and made of gold, shrieking like Godzilla and eating whole oys- 
ter beds.” 


Disorder 
by Leslie Kaplan, translated by Jennifer Pap 
AK press 2020 


Leslie Kaplan’s Disorder is a rare delight; practical, comic and inspiring. At 
thirty-four pages, plus an afterward by the translator, this political fable is 
the most charming book about killing since Monique Wittig’s 1969 clas- 
sic Les Guerilleres, and far more egalitarian. Using an open setting and time 
period, and the light prose of a fairy tale, this tiny gem recounts a series of 
murders committed by clerks, wage earners, farm workers, household help, 
and people stuck in poverty, noting only that they begin, out of nowhere, in 
the spring. These killings spread throughout the country, dispatching bosses 
of every variety, sparking philosophical conversation and debate. 

“Other people who claimed in their own way to have a long view of the 
situation, pointed to the need to explain to the criminals that they were 
mistaken, they had chosen the wrong enemies, they should take aim at the 
system and not at individual cases. Still others laughed in their face and 
shouted back at them that the general only exists in the particular, and that 
the system without particular cases is a theoretical fantasy. 

Featuring T.L Simons’ illustrations of a burning truck, blood splattered 
scissors, a gun, a wrench, Disorder takes its place in the canon of trans- 
gressive revolutionary literature alongside work by Virginie Despentes 
and Monique Wittig, and yet somehow it gives us more to hope for; the 
triumph of a collective practicality and common sense, the rejection of in- 
dividual manipulation and insults to intelligence, the transcendence of a 


gendered interpretation of oppression. All of this is neatly summed up in 
the killers’ battle cries: “Stop. The. Bullshit.” 


Stacy Flynn is a journalist living in Exarchia 





Tach story portrays a different gardian in conflict with the authorities and laws of 
the larger world. In “the Beast of Vacares,” the narrator both fears and is drawn to the 
Beast, who is close to death and intimates an older and wilder form of life than the 
gardians themselves. The spectre of the Inquisition and damnation looms over every 
attempt by the narrator to understand and help this strange creature. In “The Caraco” 
a gardian rescues a young Roma girl who is lost in the marshes, and is brought face 
to face with the prejudices of his society and the limitations of solitude as a way of 
pursuing freedom. The would-be hero of “Peire Guilhem’s Remorse” finds that his 
beloved horse is destined for death in the bull-ring and reckons with the economic 
system he serves. In “The Longline” a man is driven to violence by obsession over a 
small infraction of private property in a world where shared resources are vital to 
survival. 

Each of these stories is moving in its own right, but they are more interesting given 
the context of their writing, explained in Joyce Zonana’s useful introduction. Jousé 
d’Arbaud himself left a promising career as the editor of a literary journal to spend 
years as a bull-herder. He became a leading activist in the Félibrige, a movement to 
resist the domination of Provengal language and culture by the central authority of 
the French. 

Each of his stories is not only a work of art but a work of that activism. As d’Ar- 
baud forces his characters to confront situations outside of the norms that govern 
their lives, they are also works of psychology and calls to freedom. 

Carrie Laben is the author of the novel A Hawk in the Woods and the forthcoming 
novella The Water Is Wide. Their work has been awarded the Shirley Jackson Award in 
Short Fiction and Duke University’s Documentary Essay Prize. 





Green Street 90316 by Michael Brutvan 


When We Got There, There It Was by T: Clutch Fleishman and Benjy Russel, 2018 
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At first blush, Kristian Williams’ literary and politi- 
cal biography Resist Everything Except Temptation: The 
Anarchist Philosophy of Oscar Wilde, could have been 


an insenesting pe post about the famed playwright. 
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tractors! That’s what happens when the state owns the 
movie cameras and the film labs. Even tiny groupus- 
cles ruin art by quashing individualism. See the sad 
case of avant-garde musician Cornelius Cardew, who 
in the 1970s joined the Revolutionary Communist 
Party of Britain (Marxist-Leninist), a tiny cult seeking 
the Albania franchise. Cardew abandoned his compel- 
ling improvisational motifs to write songs in which 
“Marxist Leninist” is forced to rhyme with “the work- 


Berkman went from denying the possibility of ho- 
mosexuality to wanting to kiss a man after his prison 
experience and learning of Wilde’s plight. Of course, 
Wilde also became a gay icon—his dandy affect is 
still widely emulated, and the seminal gay bookstore, 
Oscar Wilde Memorial Bookshop on Christopher 
Street in Manhattan, was crucial for the development 
of LGBT*+ culture until it’s closing in 2009. Amazon. 
com and Barnes & Noble had made ee ne gay 
: eee ye a 


books so easy. 
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Individualism’s Dandy Daddy 


Resist Everything Except Temptation: The 
Anarchist Philosophy of Oscar Wilde 

by Kristian Williams 

AK Press 2020 


At first blush, Kristian Williams’ literary and politi- 
cal biography Resist Everything Except Temptation: The 
Anarchist Philosophy of Oscar Wilde, could have been 
an interesting blog post about the famed playwright. 
After all, the details of Wilde’s politics are well-known 
enough, articulated as they are in the essay “The Soul 
of Man Under Socialism.” He was an enemy of the 
state as well, and was arrested and imprisoned for 
gross indecency and sodomy. All that needs doing is 
to rifle through the man’s creative works and surviving 
correspondence to find some political bons mot, and 
behold—clickbait! 

But Williams has bigger plans. Wilde was a commit- 
ted socialist, but an anarchist in aesthetic and personal 
practice, though he avoided referring to himself as an 
anarchist, perhaps for purely sectarian reasons. Wilde 
is something more than another 19" century social- 
ist concerned for the public ownership of the economy 
because of his embrace of individualism as a guiding 
ethos. Wilde’s is “a socialism based more in aesthetic 
ideals than in economic theories. It takes as its model 
the artist rather than the proletarian and is as much 
concerned to free the repressed bourgeois as the op- 
pressed worker,” Williams contends. 

The tension between revolutionary politics and ar- 
tistic creation is well-known. Totalizing theories, such 
as Marxism, have plenty to say about art, and when 
the revolution appears to succeed, the analysis be- 
comes prescriptive. Down with the dynamic mon- 
tages of Vertov and Eisenstein, up with musicals about 
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tractors! That’s what happens when the state owns the 
movie cameras and the film labs. Even tiny groupus- 
cles ruin art by quashing individualism. See the sad 
case of avant-garde musician Cornelius Cardew, who 
in the 1970s joined the Revolutionary Communist 
Party of Britain (Marxist-Leninist), a tiny cult seeking 
the Albania franchise. Cardew abandoned his compel- 
ling improvisational motifs to write songs in which 
“Marxist-Leninist” is forced to rhyme with “the work- 
ing class’ clenched fist.” And he declared The Clash a 
fascist band. 

Oscar Wilde stood up to the stifling prudery and 
emerging homogenized mass culture of Victorian 
Great Britain, transformed the women’s magazine 
he edited into an anti-imperialist organ, and inspired 
Kropotkin to declare that “the self-assertion of the 
individual” is an important part of breaking through 
the bonds that the State—and the city, or village, or 
tribe—hold us all to. Freedom is a necessary com- 
ponent of excellent art, and thus Wilde, the socialist 
artist, is necessarily an anarchist even if not admittedly 
an anarchist. 

Williams does more than simply make this argu- 
ment. He grounds Wilde’s politics in that of the era 
in which he lived, analyzing his work and life from 
his early (and not very good) play Vera, through fairy 
tales with obvious morals such as “The Selfish Giant” 
and “The Young King,” and on to the masterpieces— 
The Picture of Dorian Gray and The Importance of Being 
Earnest—that made Wilde’s reputation and cemented 
his notoriety. 

Wilde’s very public trial also influenced anar- 
chism. Anarchists in the UK were the first to defend 
him after his arrest, and anarchists worldwide ad- 
vanced their thinking about queerness. Alexander 


Berkman went from denying the possibility of ho- 
mosexuality to wanting to kiss a man after his prison 
experience and learning of Wilde’s plight. Of course, 
Wilde also became a gay icon—his dandy affect is 
still widely emulated, and the seminal gay bookstore, 
Oscar Wilde Memorial Bookshop on Christopher 
Street in Manhattan, was crucial for the, development 
of LGBT+ culture until it’s closing in 2009. Amazon. 
com and Barnes & Noble had made finding gay 
books so easy. The shopping mall had made dressing 
like Oscar Wilde just as simple. Though homophobia 
and especially transphobia remain especially virulent 
cultural prejudices that are baked into the state and 
capitalist relations, there has been since Wilde’s death 
a sort of half-liberation. In the US, the UK and France, 
to name three places Wilde lived in or visited, play- 
houses are not being shut down by the police, books 
arent banned outside of prisons or burned, and a lit- 
tle consensual sodomy is no crime. So why do we need 
Oscar Wilde anymore? 
We must not cede individualism, and bohemian cul-— 
ture, to the right. The right wing today is making great 
inroads into popular culture, and posing as advocates 
for free speech against the “cancel culture” of online 
mobs, and as libertines contra the neo-Puritan left. 
Oscar Wilde is a model for the left of artistic achieve~ 
ment that holds neither to Party lines or the demands ~ 
of a “scene,” and a model for artists of an explicitly 
left-wing and implicitly anarchist mode of being in 
the world as a creator and activist that doesn't sacrifice 
aesthetics and individuality. Resist Everything Except 
Temptation is a case study in how one artist balanced, 
sometimes even successfully, the often contradictory 
demands of individual creation and social transforma- 
tion. Intriguing, vital, stuff. 
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ARB FICTION 


This is the square and the build- 
ing it serves is black and from above 
the glorious midday sunlight falls in 
long beams like wooden staves driven 
into the ground. I stand outside the 
entrance. The square is built in such 
a way that its four sides slope gently 
downwards to a wide flat surface at its 
center. The building is made of mar- 
ble and granite and slate, all black and 
shining darkly. I am here. The double 
gates stand open. The air inside is cool 
and inviting. I am here, in the island 
of Myrmidon, in the Mandragora 
Archipelago, because I have to know. 

‘This is a library, one that claims to 
house a single book. Inside the gates, 
I know, there are only two chambers, 
one inside the other; the external 
chamber has four sides, and the inner 
one has twelve. Every reader before 
me has passed under the same three 
arches, all unadorned: the entrance to 
the building, the entrance to the ex- 
ternal chamber, and the entrance to 
the inner chamber, where the third 
book of Homer lies open on a lectern. 
There’s no one standing between me 
and the book, no one that will block 
my path. 

I am certain of what will happen, 
but still I have to know, because oth- 
erwise the world is just a contrivance. 

Most scholars agree: the third book 
holds the keys to all the symbols of 
beauty 

(or only the one) 


and we know that the book is unguarded. Anyone can go in, open the pages, 


The Third Book 


Panagiotis Kechagias 
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A growing cadre of researchers be- 
lieves that the Myriad is an exhaustive 
catalogue of Troy and all its copies, 
every impregnable place made vul- 
nerable by pride. Then there are those 
that try to prove that it is the exhaus- 
tive catalogue of Greece and all its 
colonies, the territories that have em- 
barked on a quest that lead them away 
from themselves. And then there are 
the few who have written that the 
Myriad is an exhaustive catalogue 
of the entire world, this chariot that 
drags its dead in circles around a pit 
of fire. Most, unlike me, will never 
undertake the arduous journey that 
would bring them here, where I stand 
outside the gates. 

But I must know where beauty is 
hiding in the world—is it in the con- 
vulsions of a single braid, or in the 
flash of a green and scornful eye? Is 
it in the dip at the peak of the curve 
of a full and perfect lip? Is it hiding 
in the sail’s gravid curve or perched 
on the bow of a ship lost in a cata- 
logue of ships? Can it be found in the 
grace of a hand whose wrist is en- 
cased in circles of gold studded with 
rubies, pointing out from the tops 
of the walls the leaders of the Greek 
army? Or is it waiting in the maternal 
lament for every fallen soldier undoc- 

umented in the books that we know 
and study? But I must know, even if the 


knowledge lasts only for that brief and dragged gallop from the inner chamber, 
through the outer, and then down the wide and gleaming steps to the center of 


the square where the scaffol 


nd the crowd, and the sun that threads 
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I know, there are only two chambers, 
one inside the other; the external 
chamber has four sides, and the inner 
one has twelve. Every reader before 
me has passed under the same three 
arches, all unadorned: the entrance to 
the building, the entrance to the ex- 
ternal chamber, and the entrance to 
the inner chamber, where the third 
book of Homer lies open on a lectern. 
‘There’s no one standing between me 
and the book, no one that will block 
my path. 

I am certain of what will happen, 
but still I have to know, because oth- 
erwise the world is just a contrivance. 

Most scholars agree: the third book 
holds the keys to all the symbols of 
beauty 

(or only the one) 

and we know that the book is unguarded. Anyone can go in, open the pages, 
and start reading. But once the reader finishes a line, a rhapsody, or the whole 
book—no one knows what the trigger is—the guardians appear, and their form, 
or rather the components of their form are, like the best of poems, unclear, and 
the ways they succeed at their duty are, like the best of poems, unknown. It is 
said they are only visible to torchlight reflected on disks of gold. As soon as 
they appear the latest reader is dragged outside to the square where new crowds 
are already gathered to witness his execution—but I must know. The book is 
comprised of nine thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-nine rhapsodies, each 
composed of an indeterminate number of lines that all together form the root of 
every subsequent poem. Some say that the Iliad is only an appendix to the third 
book, or that the Odyssey is merely a brief commentary to the real work that is 
now waiting for me a few steps inside the building. Others claim that the Iliad 
is merely the shadow of the Myriad thrown by a bonfire on a cave wall, while 
others waste their lives trying to prove the opposite. 

‘The historians of the past have written that the book was first stored in an 
almost endless proliferation of clay tablets tightly shelved in an asymmetrical 
and prism-like arrangement of mad carpentry so massive as to require the total 
space formerly occupied by two neighboring empires, perpetually at war or mu- 
tually exclusive. To some ancient commentators this first depository looked like 
the indecent evolution of an ark’s insides. From clay tablets his hidden master- 
piece was carved on oak boards, and then on pages of crude bamboo and woven 
reed. Then, the unknown stories afflicting unrevealed heroes were copied onto 
pages stitched from materials more exotic and ever thinner. Through the cen- 
turies the completion of each new copy was celebrated with the destruction of 
the previous one, and the end result, this black cube, resembles the serene death 
throes of a final archive. 
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outside the gates. 

But I must know where beauty is 
hiding in the world—is it in the con- 
vulsions of a single braid, or in the 
flash of a green and scornful eye? Is 
it in the dip at the peak of the curve 
of a full and perfect lip? Is it hiding 
in the sail’s gravid curve or perched 
on the bow of a ship lost in a cata- 
logue of ships? Can it be found in the 
grace of a hand whose wrist is en- 
cased in circles of gold studded with 
rubies, pointing out from the tops 
of the walls the leaders of the Greek 
army? Or is it waiting in the maternal 
lament for every fallen soldier undoc- 

umented in the books that we know 
and study? But I must know, even if the 
knowledge lasts only for that brief and dragged gallop from the inner chamber, 
through the outer, and then down the wide and gleaming steps to the center of 
the square where the scaffold awaits, and the crowd, and the sun that threads 
its gaze past eight minutes of icy nothingness and into the eye of this needle, 
the noose hanging over the trapdoor. But I must know, even if it’s hiding in the 
brief crack of the neck that will vacate my body once and for all from the ques- 
tion it can’t stop asking itself. 

I remember, once, when I was young or little, I was sitting at a table waiting 
for dinner to be served. In front of me was a round white plate, empty, and at 
each of what we call its sides 

(even though it has none) 

lay the fork, the knife, the little spoon, and if I bent forward just a bit, on the 
fourth side my face was reflected on the table’s black lacquered surface. Off to 
the side the second glass was joined with the first at the base resting on the ta- 
ble, the wine it held miraculously suspended over a distant ceiling that had 
become the depths. I felt the high chair pressing at my back. My hands were 
resting on my thighs hidden under the table. I remember how, suddenly, I felt a 
movement in my palm where until then there had been none. I pulled my hand 
and found within it another, soft and small and goldly ringed, the palm as round 
and white as porcelain, a hand which proved to be the first prelude of beauty, 
and at the same time its coda, and I remember how right from the start it 
looked like a noose through which I could exercise my right to see, as one looks 
through jewels re-ground to lenses—like the Roman emperors did, and before 
them the Greeks—a woman or a girl now lost inside a catalogue of women. 


Panagiotis Kechagias is a writer, editor, and translator based in Athens, Greece. His 
Jirst book, Final Warning (Antipodes, 2016), was shortlisted for the Greek National 
Book Award, the Balkanika Prize, the Anagnostis Prize, and the Klepsydra Prize. 
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context of globalization. The new edi- 
tion contains an introduction that links 
Davis’s previous work with the details 
(as far as they were known in April 
2020, when he wrote it) of COVID-19. 
The rest of his argument remains al- 


mastinchanced, demoanstrating exactly 


of high virulence and transmissibil- 
ity to/among humans. The slums in 
which vast numbers of the urban poor 
now live create additional opportunities 
for virus transmission and evolution, 
with malnutrition and chronic illness 
making manv. individuals ecasv . prev. 


exposure and more medical resources 


not only failed to offer timely aid but 
consistently underfunded their own de- 
fense efforts. From the vantage point of 
2020, it’s hard not to grind one’s teeth 
in frustration at Davis’s account of how, 
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The Monster Enters: COVID-19 
and the Plagues of Capitalism 

by Mike Davis 

O/R Books 2020 


As he has done in the past for California 
wildfires and famine in India, Mike 
Davis contextualizes pandemic disease 
in a matrix of capitalism and depri- 
vation that make a particular kind 
of disaster inevitable. In The Monster 
Enters, Davis chronicles the emergence 
of a new virus; confusion reigns about 
how it spreads, how deadly it might 
prove, and how best to stop it. Some 
governments downplay the danger for 
political or economic reasons; others 
are hamstrung in their response by ne- 
glected public health infrastructure. 
People suffer and die—poor people 
most of all. 

This is an accurate, though high- 
level, summation of our current crisis. 
But what Davis shows is that it’s also 
an accurate high-level summation of 
past epidemics from the 1918 influenza 
through the iterations of avian flu that 
plagued the late 90s and early aughts. 
‘The bulk of this book was first published 
in 2005 as The Monster At Our Door, a 
warning about the threat of avian influ- 
enza and other emerging viruses in the 
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context of globalization. The new edi- 
tion contains an introduction that links 
Davis's previous work with the details 
(as far as they were known in April 
2020, when he wrote it) of COVID-19. 
The rest of his argument remains al- 
most unchanged, demonstrating exactly 
how prescient the 2005 book was. 

Davis wasn't the only one sounding 
the alarm: 2020 has renewed attention 
to numerous works over the past three 
decades that could have warned us of 
the pandemic threat, by writers as var- 
ied as David Quammen, Laurie Garrett, 
and Richard Horton. But no one beats 
Davis when it comes to linking seem- 
ingly ‘natural’ disasters to humankind’s 
economic and social decisions, particu- 
larly structural inequalities. 

Davis identifies a number of contem- 
porary trends that give aid and comfort 
to emerging viruses. Deforestation and 
poverty-driven sustenance hunting 
bring humans and domestic animals 
into contact with viruses previously 
isolated in wildlife. Industrial-scale 
livestock farming practices—especially 
of poultry and pork—create a sort of 
hot, smoky, crowded casino floor where 
these viruses undergo rapid evolution 
and recombination until they inevita- 
bly hit snake eyes, for us, in the form 


of high virulence and_ transmissibil- 
ity to/among humans. The slums in 
which vast numbers of the urban poor 
now live create additional opportunities 
for virus transmission and evolution, 
with malnutrition and chronic illness 
making many individuals easy prey. 
The high cost and limited availability 
of health care mean that the first few 
cases are unlikely to receive effective 
treatment or even recognition from the 
medical establishment. Finally, the new 
diseases spread thanks to urban density, 
rapid global travel, government secrecy, 
or all of the above. 

The account of what happens after 
that is even more crushing. Switching 
focus from the earliest victims of pan- 
demics to the people best positioned 
to stop them, he paints an ugly picture 
of how political leaders have reacted to 
emerging viral threats. Countries con- 
taining the initial outbreaks have made 
profound errors, and in some cases used 
disease as a pretext for repression, xe- 
nophobia, and graft (a more thorough 
explanation of the political situation 
in China, home to a large number of 
emerging diseases, would have been 
useful here but is perhaps beyond the 
scope of the relatively short book). 
Meanwhile, countries with less initial 


exposure and more medical resources 
not only failed to offer timely aid but 
consistently underfunded their own de- 
fense efforts. From the vantage point of 
2020, it’s hard not to grind one’s teeth 
in frustration at Davis’s account of how, 
post 9/11, already scarce resources for 
the control of infectious disease were 
redirected to combatting largely hy- 
pothetical bioterrorism threats in the 
U.S., or how pharmaceutical companies 
have been permitted to bottleneck basic 
health research in favor of flashier, more 
profitable products. 

The most chilling aspect of the book 
is that this is still an early warning. - 
This current pandemic is not caused by 
an influenza virus, but the factors that 
make avian influenza dangerous are 
all still out there, and the aftermath of 
COVID-19 may well leave even more 
people impoverished, malnourished, 
chronically ill, and vulnerable. Davis 
proposes few solutions and offers little 
hope that the governments and global 
organizations will succeed where they 
have failed in the past. In the absence of 
major systemic change, the Monster of 
the 2005 book may still be preparing its 
grand entrance. 
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The Great Offshore Grounds 
by Vanessa Vaselka 
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In Steinbeck’s East of Eden, an indecent 
woman comes gives birth to a set of 
twins: one cheats poor farmers to make 
back money for his father, one drops 
out of college and is eventually killed in 
World War I. Before all that can happen 
the sociopathic mother tells the cheat- 
ing son that they are just alike but he 
refuses to believe it. He brings his altru- 
istic brother to meet her and the shame 
he inflicts upon her is the end of her 
life. These characters are a mix of set- 
tlers: early colonial era, as well as recent 
Irish and Chinese immigrants. Of these 
settlers, only one set achieves whiteness 
in America. All benefit from stolen 
land. All think they have a choice like 
Cain and Abel. They can choose righ- 
teousness or they can choose sin. This is 
supposed to be freedom; that they can 
undo generational harm. 

The Great Offshore Grounds, the 
long awaited second novel by Vanessa 
Veselka, subverts freedom and escapes 
land because at this point we know 
what Europeans have done for freedom 
is continually at the expense of other 
people’s lives. 

Veselka’s novel opens with a lengthy 
description of Vashon and Maury Island, 
America. The summering grounds of 
the many Coast Salish tribes of the re- 
gion; settlers claimed it, rounded up the 
various tribes and “redistributed” peo- 
ple into other tribes. During World 
War II the Japanese American popula- 
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by their single mother Kirsten, a radi- 
cal feminist who taught them how to 
survive in extreme poverty, they have a 
clear analysis of society and their father 
but not his intention for the invitation. 
In a new kind of myth, Livy and 
Cheyenne are the product of an 80s at- 
tempt at polyamory: two women, one 
man, two pregnancies. Justine doesn't 
want to be a mother but Kirsten does 
and offers to raise her child as well. The 
dude splits, and so does Justine, both on 
the quest for enlightenment. With very 
little to offer the children, aside from 
survival, Kirsten gives them a myth. 
“Two women loved the same man. 
One wanted a baby and the other 
wanted to chase the North Star. Each 


Baby Boomers and GenXers, remain 
children even into their 30s. They have 
been failed by money and social pro- 
grams and saved only by Kirsten. But 
even the daughters are socialized to 
hate women and hate themselves, so 
Cheyenne the Hot Mess and Livy the 
Stoic Lesbian take off, in search of this 
North Star: the other mother. 

“There should be a fucking prize for 
desire. But there wasn’t” is the lesson 
that these brilliantly constructed char- 
acters all learn as they are often forced 
to make choices they would rather not 
face. Veselka probes everything against 
the false notion of biblical choice. The 
adopted brother Essex hates the mili- 
tary | but j joins the Marines because the 
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in Bolivia, NC, Veselka doesn't allow 
her to transcend the inheritance of vi- 
olence. Even the guru is enmeshed in 
settler colonialism. 

“India is wild[...] You don't have 
much holding you. Come with me.’ She 
turned. ‘Become a citizen of the world.’ 
There were citrine flecks in her irises. 
The empire set in her eyes. She had a 
flirtatious love of destruction[...] She 
thrived in acquaintance. She was the 
perfect teacher. She had nothing to 
offer.” 

The guru, the colonizer, the mili- 
tary general, the investor in corporate 
fossil fuels don’t haunt our heroes liv- 
ing in precarity but walk right next to 
them as equals. Veselka doesn't let any- 
one off the hook. The children in this 
book may inherit nothing, but they are 
born onto stolen land and so they in- 
herit everything. 

The first white child born in the New 
World, Virginia Drake, disappeared 
at age three before she could under- 
stand what was hers. But when Livy 
and Cheyenne think they are first gen- 
eration Americans in grade school they 
are kind of right: they are a generation 
raised, knowing their ancestor’s com- 
plicity and the fallacy of the. systems 
they are in. When a young Livy won- 
ders why her mom doesn't just lie to 
people about the broken down car they 
are selling Kirsten yells “who do you 
think buys cars as shitty as ours? People 
who don't have a choice. Poor people 
like us.” 

The moment of choice is a mean time: 
it’s the space between death and trans- 
formation and a moment of pure auton- 


in America. All benefit from stolen 
land. All think they have a choice like 
Cain and Abel. They can choose righ- 
teousness or they can choose sin. This is 
supposed to be freedom; that they can 
undo generational harm. 

The Great Offshore Grounds, the 
long awaited second novel by Vanessa 
Veselka, subverts freedom and escapes 
land because at this point we know 
what Europeans have done for freedom 
is continually at the expense of other 
people’s lives. 

Veselka’s novel opens with a lengthy 
description of Vashon and Maury Island, 
America. The summering grounds of 
the many Coast Salish tribes of the re- 
gion; settlers claimed it, rounded up the 
various tribes and “redistributed” peo- 
ple into other tribes. During World 
War II the Japanese American popula- 
tion of the island, many of whom were 
the proprietors of celebrated strawberry 
farms, were also rounded up and put on 
the ferry to the mainland and then to 
internment camps. It is noted that the 
people of Vashon “waved” goodbye as 
their friends were carried away. Then 
many of the remaining white farmers 
took their land." 

I think often of this waving of good- 
bye as the pinnacle of whiteness. 

Our heroes Livy, Cheyenne, Kirsten 
and Essex would think so too. When 
the book opens they are already in a bad 
mood because they have to be on this 
historically toxic and visually beauti- 
ful island for a wedding. For Livy and 
Cheyenne, it is for their shitty father 
who they saw one other time before 
and is now one of those wealthy hippies 
who perfected the “algorithmic super- 
structure of predatory capital.” Raised 
1 Mary Matsuda Gruenewald Looking Like The 
Enemy: My Story of Imprisonment in Japanese- 


American Internment Camps (Newsage Press, 
2005) 
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by their single mother Kirsten, a radi- 
cal feminist who taught them how to 
survive in extreme poverty, they have a 
clear analysis of society and their father 
but not his intention for the invitation. 

In a new kind of myth, Livy and 
Cheyenne are the product of an 80s at- 
tempt at polyamory: two women, one 
man, two pregnancies. Justine doesn't 
want to be a mother but Kirsten does 
and offers to raise her child as well. The 
dude splits, and so does Justine, both on 
the quest for enlightenment. With very 
little to offer the children, aside from 
survival, Kirsten gives them a myth. 

“Two women loved the same man. 
One wanted a baby and the other 
wanted to chase the North Star. Each 
became pregnant, so they made a plan. 
‘The first mother was happy and the sec- 
ond mother was happy.” Neither child 
knew whose biological mother was 
whose. 

Kirsten’s thinking had been that 
“having an organizing myth is good 
[...]myths give heroic shape to adoles- 
cence in a time devoid of initiation.” 
Wealthy white boys at prep schools 
get them. Even middle class night- 
mare people get them. She knew the 
world would give her children little and 
she was determined to give them some 
story of potential. 

At the wedding, their father hands 
them an envelope, not with money, but 
with the name that would lead them 
to the other mother, Justine, and the 
choice to find her if they want. 

The primary characters in this book 
are aware that they are living in the 
great American failure. The “children” 
in this book are Y2Kers, who as direct 
inheritors of the disorder wrought by 


Baby Boomers and GenXers, remain 
children even into their 30s. They have 
been failed by money and social pro- 
grams and saved only by Kirsten. But 
even the daughters are socialized to 
hate women and hate themselves, so 
Cheyenne the Hot Mess and Livy the 
Stoic Lesbian take off, in search of this 
North Star: the other mother, 

“There should be a fucking prize for 
desire. But there wasn't” is the lesson 
that these brilliantly constructed char- 
acters all learn as they are often forced 
to make choices they would rather not 
face. Veselka probes everything against 
the false notion of biblical choice. The 
adopted brother Essex hates the mili- 
tary but joins the Marines because the 
dream of a bank account, of health in- 
surance, of helping out Cheyenne who 
is the black hole of his own desire is too 
compelling. On the streets until he was 
a preteen and then saved and raised by 
Kirsten and her daughters, he has that 
beloved slump that big men take on 
who are raised by women and feminist 
ideals. He quotes the myth of Ishtar to 
his commanding officer and hates men. 
But there is no way he will let go of his 
government issued debit card, until a 
mistake is made. 

Veselka’s prose is clear, hilarious, 
breathtaking and biting. At turns, terri- 
ble things happen without any swell of 
events or prose because just like in life, 
you are sleeping and suddenly someone 
has forced their dick inside you, some- 
one abandons you on the side of the 
road, the gun's safety is off, you have no 
health insurance. The myth we are fed is 
that it is always our own fault. 

When the elusive other mother 
Justine is found, a guru living in a yurt 


born onto stolen land and so they in- 
herit everything. 

The first white child born in the New 
World, Virginia Drake, disappeared 
at age three before she could under- 
stand what was hers. But when Livy 
and Cheyenne think they are first gen- 
eration Americans in grade school they 
are kind of right: they are a generation 
raised, knowing their ancestor's com- 
plicity and the fallacy of the systems 
they are in. When a young Livy won- 
ders why her mom doesn't just lie to 
people about the broken down car they 
are selling Kirsten yells “who do you 
think buys cars as shitty as ours? People 
who don’t have a choice. Poor people 
like us.” 

‘The moment of choice is a mean time: 
it’s the space between death and trans- 
formation and a moment of pure auton- 
omy. In Tibetan Buddhism this is called 
the dardo, and it is a state that Veselka’s 
characters inhabit in physical and literal 
ways on the road and at sea. The choice 
might be hard, but there’s a shift when 
there is some sense of desire in it: lying 
about your illness so that your daugh- 
ter can finally fall in love, abandoning a 
lifetime of shitty cars to move towards 
a man likely headed to military prison. 
These choices don't change the world, 
and you'll still die in the end, and that’s 
the key. Even if we reach utopia one day 
we will still die, each of us. When we 
do reach it though, let’s plan that more 
of us will have a say in how we die, and 
with greater autonomy to redirect the 
course of our lives. 


Corinne Mannings debut story collec- 
tion We Had No Rules received starred 
reviews from Booklist and Publisher's 
Weekly. Their book review have appeared 
in BOMB, Bitch, and The Brooklyn 
Rail. 


Exile, Revelation, Revolution 
McKenzie Wark interrogates the body 


Reverse Cowgirl 
by McKenzie Wark 
Semiotext(e) 2020 


Told in vignettes, Reverse Cowgirl! fol- 
lows McKenzie Wark’s life through the 
ever-evolving landscape of Sydney’s gay 
and straight universes, exploring how 
the self is fashioned by time, clothes, 
class, music and sex. Wark’s multi-tex- 
tual memoir pulls fragments of fic- 
tion, theory and correspondence into 
her own narrative, uncovering mean- 
ing through rewriting and reinscribing 
myth. Both a conversation with her- 
self, and with the reader, Wark interro- 
gates how the body’s meaning becomes 
created, observed, and interpreted. Her 
writing refuses a coherent trans memoir, 
imparting a sense of reverence for both 
that which the body knows but cannot 
name, and the power of self-definition. 
Essentially though, Reverse Cowgir/ is 
about fucking, or more accurately, about 
being fucked. 

Wark explores concepts of desire and 
power, copy and simulation, in order to 
tether feeling to what can be. created. 
It is a lesson not in casting off gender, 
but stretching it, curating it, inventing 
it, and exploring what new possibilities 





Scout Lee 


exist there. At the same time that 
Reverse Cowgirl acknowledges and re- 
gards an innate bodily knowing of a 
femme self, Wark does not reify an 
inherent sense of womanhood. She 
challenges conventions of trans auto- 
biography that seek to neatly interpret 
a constant and intrinsic being, where 
a reflection of the past always makes 
meaning of the present. Instead, Wark 
suggests a less essentialist reading, leav- 
ing room for contradictions. 

In An. Archive of Feelings, Ann 
Cvetkovich discusses trauma, fuck- 
ing, and Butch-Femme sexualities, 
though maybe not in quite those words. 
Cvetkovich references Leo Bersani’s re- 
flection on gay male cruising in Is the 
Rectum a Grave?, describing it as “a cel- 
ebration of the psychic experience of 
‘self-shattering’ that being fucked en- 
ables.” Emphasizing that it is, “...not 
strictly reducible to the physical ex- 
perience of being penetrated.” Reverse 
Cowgirl acutely expresses this sense 
of “self-shattering,” describing be- 
ing fucked as a state in which the self 
can be squeezed out, disintegrated, 
lost, unwrapped, flattened, upended, 
made to not exist. In the absence of 
self, masculinity—and by extension 


gender—ceases to exist altogether, cre- 
ating an opportunity to become some- 
thing else entirely. 

Cvetkovich contrasts Bersani’s asser- 
tion with the writing of femme authors, 
such as Joan Nestle, who describes be- 
ing fucked by her lover in The Gift of 
Taking, by stating, “She is a total force 
over me, and yet all her power is giving 
me myself... a self that must live in this 
body and thus desperately needs recon- 
ciliation.” While Cvetkovich juxtaposes 
these experiences, Wark puts them in 
conversation. The psychic “self-shatter- 
ing” as a necessary prerequisite to creat- 
ing space for another self to be found. 
What is fucking if not a reconciliation 
between the somatic and the psychic? 
‘This is made evident by Wark’s repeated 
references to circlusion; seeking out a 
feeling of powerlessness is its own kind 
of power, one that manifests in the pur- 
suit of one’s own pleasure. This mirrors 
other femme accounts Cvetkovich ref- 
erences, which describe a clearly defined 
sense of autonomy and authority over 
their own sexual desires. Confronting 
tidy delineations between sexual de- 
sire and gendered existence, Wark inti- 
mately ties want and wanting to a sense 
of being and becoming. 


This is one of my favorite things 
about Reverse Cowgirl: Wark speaks 
to a certain kinship among gender and 
sexual outcasts, an acknowledgment of 
and reverence for the experiences that 
have no “proper names.” At one point 
she states, “... between the kinkier dykes 
and the gays who failed to clone them- 
selves, something was emerging that 
would later become queer.” This book 
feels to me like a practice in surfac- 
ing stories from this exiled place, and 
in doing so, revealing through-lines be- 
tween these narratives that would oth- 
erwise remain separate. In many ways, 
Wark herself complicates the neat dis- 
tinctions between the containers of fag 
and dyke, and Reverse Cowgir/ opens up 
space for the complexities of that which — 
cannot be described easily. In an explic- 
itly femme sense of determining and 
pursuing her own pleasure, threads be- 
tween femme lives are tied, and pulled 
taught. 

Scout Lee organizes with local and state 
wide campaigns against policing and im- 
prisonment, edits oral history transcripts 
for The Gay and Lesbian Archives of 
the Pacific Northwest, and has been 
working to bring the ACT UP Oral 
History Project ¢o a broader audience. 
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of power, one that manifests in the pur- 
suit of one’s own pleasure. This mirrors 
other femme accounts Cvetkovich ref- 
erences, which describe a clearly defined 
sense of autonomy and authority over 
their own sexual desires. Confronting 
tidy delineations between sexual de- 
sire and gendered existence, Wark inti- 
mately ties want and wanting to a sense 
of being and becoming. 
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Reticent Verse 


Jim Feast 
Digigram “merciless bureaucracies — merciless 
By Barbara Henning sky.” 


United Artists Books 2020 


Many poets have used broad strokes 
to deplore the current reactionary 
environment (as Eliot Katz does so su- 
perbly in President Predator), expressing 
their outrage, disgust and sadness, but 
Barbara Henning in Digigram takes 
a different route, examining how the 
coarsened political climate has insin- 
uated itself into all the interstices of 
everyday life. 

The book takes the form of abbre- 
viated diary entries that span the time 
from Trump running for office in 
February 2016 to April 2018 when he 
has taken charge and begun splintering 
the Constitution; the poems touching 
along the way on the world’s continu- 
ing refugee crisis and the threats to wild 
nature. 

There is stream of consciousness here, 
but not as in those passages in Ulysses 
where Leopold Bloom's thoughts are 
caught on the fly. Here, a collage is cre- 
ated with snippets from the stream that 
are braided in with bits of narrative, 
daily media content and reflections, ev- 
erything irradiated by the worsening 
national situation. It’s the type of in- 
terlacing Dos Passos did in the U.S.A. 
trilogy in a less modulated way. 

To create this nuanced quilt in 
Digigram, Henning will describe, for 
instance, sitting in a coffee shop with 
a friend “with Parkinson’s — my friend 
— doesn't qualify — for disability — so 
says the voice — at Social Security.” 
The author thinks of similar depress- 
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And Henning is not just empathizing 
with others’ suffering. She herself is sud- 
denly displaced from the East Village 
where she had lived on and off for many 
years. She opens “an envelope — rent in- 
crease $200.00.” It’s not something she 
can afford and when she confronts the 
landlord, saying, “but I like living here,” 
he replies, “come on, Barbara ... when 
you get older, you should move.” ‘The 
owner's self-serving prevarication here 
is linked back to the actions of one 
higher up the power chain, “with tiny 
hands — and a tiny brain — like the ty- 
rannosaurs ... the bully had to develop 
something — an ability to lie and deny.” 

From life’s daily stew of conversa- 
tions, street scenes, interfaces with the 
faceless bureaucracies, and the flight 
of birds and the homeless through 
Tompkins Square Park, using a care- 
fully crafted, reticent verse, Henning 
creates a sense of the incremental im- 
pact of the ruling elite’s ongoing assault 
on human liberty and dignity. Paired 
with this chronicle is evidence of how 
people are dealing with the stress. From 
overheard conversations on mass transit 
(“a little boy to his friend — I’m scared 
of the president”) and interactions with 
students, grocers and an acupunctur- 
ist, she garners a sense of the public’s 
reaction, which goes from apathy and 
resignation to fear and obliviousness. In 
contrast, in the reactions of those with 
whom she is close one finds camara- 
derie, widened sympathies, mutual aid 
and (as commemorated in her attend- 
ing a performance “at St Marks” where 
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Diamond Dogs 
Jess Flarity 


Isle of Dogs 
by Jon Frankel 
Whiskey Tit 2020 


Every time Jon Frankel releases a novel 
it feels as if he’s managed to twist the 
English language into a new, illusory 
shape: a mobius strip made of words. 
Specimen Tank, his debut in 1994, is a 
lurid nightmarescape with one foot in 
the grimiest alley of 1980’s New York 
City and the other in the bizarro uni- 
verse it took David Wong and all 
those Eraserhead Press writers an- 
other twenty years to finally tap into. 
If you strip down his latest book from 
Whiskey Tit, Is/e of Dogs, it appears to 
resemble a political thriller-—but it takes 


drinking jasmine tea and referencing 
the latest issue of The New York Times, 
and Frankel continually mixes the fa- 
miliarity of our modern day with his 
surreal vision of the future to keep the 
prose highly readable, yet somehow... 
askew. His style is a fusion of literary 
realism and highly imaginative science 
fiction that harkens back to works such 
as Philip K. Dick’s Martian Time-Siip, 
Samuel Delaney’s Trouble on Triton, and 
Ursula Le Guin’s The Lathe of Heaven. 
But compared to his other novels, such 
as The Man Who Can't Die, Frankel has 
pumped the brakes on his graphic de- 
pictions of sexuality andviolence, to the 
relief of some his readers and to the dis- 
appointment of others. This is possibly 


along the way on the world’s continu- 
ing refugee crisis and the threats to wild 
nature. 

There is stream of consciousness here, 
but not as in those passages in Ulysses 
where Leopold Bloom’s thoughts are 
caught on the fly. Here, a collage is cre- 
ated with snippets from the stream that 
are braided in with bits of narrative, 
daily media content and reflections, ev- 
erything irradiated by the worsening 
national situation. It’s the type of in- 
terlacing Dos Passos did in the U.S.A. 
trilogy in a less modulated way. 

To create this nuanced quilt in 
Digigram, Henning will describe, for 
instance, sitting in a coffee shop with 
a friend “with Parkinson’s — my friend 
— doesn't qualify — for disability — so 
says the voice — at Social Security.” 
The author thinks of similar depress- 
ing circumstances in the Midwest, “old 
men — shake their fists — at holes in the 
sky — where steel mills — used to be.” 
This connection leads to a reflection 
on other sky phenomena, “blue jays 
drive — hawks and owls — from their 
territories,” churning up the thought, 


faceless bureaucracies, and the flight 
of birds and the homeless through 
Tompkins Square Park, using a care- 
fully crafted, reticent verse, Henning 
creates a sense of the incremental im- 
pact of the ruling elite’s ongoing assault 
on human liberty and dignity. Paired 
with this chronicle is evidence of how 
people are dealing with the stress. From 
overheard conversations on mass transit 
(“a little boy to his friend — I’m scared 
of the president”) and interactions with 
students, grocers and an acupunctur- 
ist, she garners a sense of the public’s 
reaction, which goes from apathy and 
resignation to fear and obliviousness. In 
contrast, in the reactions of those with 
whom she is close one finds camara- 
derie, widened sympathies, mutual aid 
and (as commemorated in her attend- 
ing a performance “at St Marks” where 
“Laurie Anderson tells — a story — with 
her violin”) the creation of gently insis- 
tent, progressive art. 

Jim Feast is the author of the poetry 
book A Strange Awakening of Light that 
Takes the Place of Dawn (Autonomedia, 
2020) 
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Isle of Dogs 
by Jon Frankel 
Whiskey Tit 2020 


Every time Jon Frankel releases a novel 
it feels as if he’s managed to twist the 
English language into a new, illusory 
shape: a mobius strip made of words. 
Specimen Tank, his debut in 1994, is a 
lurid nightmarescape with one foot in 
the grimiest alley of 1980’s New York 
City and the other in the bizarro uni- 
verse it took David Wong and all 
those Eraserhead Press writers an- 
other twenty years to finally tap into. 
If you strip down his latest book from 
Whiskey Tit, Is/e of Dogs, it appears to 
resemble a political thriller—but it takes 
place in the year 2500 and all the pol- 
iticians are multi-generational clones 
who ride flesh-eating horses around 
a war-torn, biopunk, feudalist-dysto- 
pian version of crumbling America. It’s 
like sitting down to watch a familiar 
courtroom drama and discovering your 
couch is releasing hallucinogenic spores 
while Netflix beams into your tv from 
two dimensions away. A word of warn- 
ing: if you don't first read Gaha: Babes 
of the Abyss (the sequel), you may rico- 
chet off this book’s first chapter like a 
bullet shot into a centrifuge. Frankel 
must have snorted some Gene Wolfe 
recently, because he throws his reader 
directly into the center of the Sargon 
4’s political web without wasting a sin- 
gle page on backstory, making it feel 
like a contemporary novel about life on 
Capitol Hill except now all the con- 
gress members have been replaced by 
techno-Spartans with delicate, epicu- 
rean palates. In a single scene, a couple 
of two-hundred year old clones might 
casually discuss mass genocide while 


drinking jasmine tea and referencing 
the latest issue of The New York Times, 
and Frankel continually mixes the fa- 
miliarity of our modern day with his 
surreal vision of the future to keep the 
prose highly readable, yet somehow... 
askew. His style is a fusion of literary 
realism and highly imaginative science 
fiction that harkens back to works such 
as Philip K. Dick’s Martian Time-Siip, 
Samuel Delaney’s Trouble on Triton, and 
Ursula Le Guin’s The Lathe of Heaven. 
But compared to his other novels, such 
as The Man Who Can't Die, Frankel has 
pumped the brakes on his graphic de- 
pictions of sexuality and violence, to the 
relief of some his readers and to the dis- 
appointment of others. This is possibly 
because Is/e of Dogs is told from the per- 
spective of the tyrannical Rulers rather 
than from their “genetically inferior” 
victims, and so the story has a familial 
warmth as the plot passes from charac- 
ter to character, almost as if the reader 
is peeking behind the curtains of the 
powerful kings or queens more typical 
of a high fantasy setting. Again, it’s dif- 
ficult to pin a single genre on this or 
any of Frankel’s other works, but for 
the kind of reader who longs for a story 
that doesn't have the slapped-together 
feel of too much of today’s popular fic- 
tion or the overwrought stylism of the 
literary novels hemorrhaging from 
Brooklyn's coffee shops, this book will 
activate a part of your mind that you 
didn’t know was there before. 


Jess Flarity is a PhD candidate at the 
University of New Hampshire who studies 
the intersection of gender and feminism in 
science fiction. His work has appeared in 
Hippocampus, The London Reader, 
and 365tomorrows, among others. 





ARB INTERVIEW 


Housing is a Human Right 


D.G. Gerard 





By August 2020, nearly one third of 
all Americans had outstanding rent or 
mortgage payments. As eviction morato- 
riums expire, communities should look to 
successful actions against the American 
housing system for inspiration. Moms 
4 Housing of Oakland, California is 
a notable example. The organization 
formed when Carroll Fife, the director 
of Oakland Alliance of Californians for 
Community Empowerment (ACCE) 
was approached by several mothers 
who had recently become homeless. The 
moms formed a collective, and together, 
they occupied a spectator property that 
had remained vacant for years. The occu- 
pation continued for two months while a 
legal battle to evict them ensued. As the 
case dragged on, Moms 4 Housing be- 
came a media sensation, gaining support 
from liberal journalists and politicians. Moms 4 Housing lost their court case on 
January 10th 2020, and the mothers were evicted during a nighttime raid four 
days later. But the community stood by them, attempting to block the eviction 
and demanding justice. In response to the outcry, the landlord agreed to sell the 
property to a community land trust. Moms 4 Housing has drawn substantial at- 
tention to the severe failures of market housing... 

Housing lawyer Leah Simon-Wiesberg, who represented the group in court, 
took some time to talk to The Anarchist Review of Books about these issues. 


ARB: What drew you to work in tenant’s rights? 


LSW: I had planned to work as a public defender, but when I graduated, the 
available jobs were in eviction defense. As I did the work, I realized how im- 
portant stable housing is in the struggle against the cycle of poverty. When men 
of color are incarcerated, women of color are evicted. The family is traumatized 
bv the instability, and the cycle repeats. Strong housing rights can interrupt this 
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claim to residency, we put “HOUSING 
IS A HUMAN RIGHT.” ‘The landlord 
kept insisting that what we were doing 
was illegal, but the police couldn't evict 
us until he showed up in court. 


The landlord was terrified of losing more 
properties to secondary occupations. As 
the occupation went on, elected officials 
turned against the landlord. They saw 
him as the source of the problem, and 
wanted him out of the area. The landlord 
conceded to our demands in an attempt 
to preserve his location. There was so 
much more that could’ve happened, but 
the pandemic interrupted our efforts. 


™ ARB: Were you surprised by the out- 
come of the case? 


LSW: Every day that the occupation continued I was surprised. Every day we 
stayed was a victory. There is no precedent for American courts to enforce human 
rights laws. The United States never ratified the international law that recog- 
nizes housing as a human right [International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights]. But human rights are supposed to be inherent, so it doesn’t 
make sense to claim that laws don't recognize them. With this argument, we were 
able to keep the case going for long enough to gain the attention of the press and 
the local government. 


ARB: Was there anything unique about the structure of the organization? 


LSW: The collective met every day during the occupation, and worked to build 
consensus through discussion. All decisions were made on consensus, which re- 
quired a lot of work. 

It’s a great example of an anti-racist organization where organized white peo- 
ple were effective in providing support for an action led by Black women. There 
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pation continued for two months while a 
legal battle to evict them ensued. As the 
case dragged on, Moms 4 Housing be- 
came a media sensation, gaining support 
from liberal journalists and politicians. Moms 4 Housing lost their court case on 
January 10th 2020, and the mothers were evicted during a nighttime raid four 
days later. But the community stood by them, attempting to block the eviction 
and demanding justice. In response to the outcry, the landlord agreed to sell the 
property to a community land trust. Moms 4 Housing has drawn substantial at- 
tention to the severe failures of market housing. 

Housing lawyer Leah Simon-Wiesberg, who represented the group in court, 
took some time to talk to The Anarchist Review'of Books about these issues. 


ARB: What drew you to work in tenant’s rights? 


LSW: I had planned to work as a public defender, but when I graduated, the 
available jobs were in eviction defense. As I did the work, I realized how im- 
portant stable housing is in the struggle against the cycle of poverty. When men 
of color are incarcerated, women of color are evicted. The family is traumatized 
by the instability, and the cycle repeats. Strong housing rights can interrupt this 
cycle. 


ARB: What do you do in cases where the law is unjust? 


LSW: I never accept unethical laws, I change them. I’ve spent my career work- 
ing to change California housing laws. Organizing has always been an important 
part of the work that I do. When I cannot achieve justice through the law, I reach 
out to activist and journalist friends. I ask them to make evictions as uncomfort- 
able as possible for the landlord. 

With Moms 4 Housing I expected a long, complicated case, since the moms 
had never rented the property. We planned to grow the movement while the case 
progressed, but discovered that the landlord had an eviction pending on the 
property. I was able to delay the case by using protections that we had enacted 
years earlier, protections we wrote in response to previous actions by the same 
landlord. This landlord was regularly evicting tenants by pretending that he was a 
resident in the building and submitting paperwork to evict himself. This confused 
tenants and gave them less time to enter the case, so they would often get evicted 
without a hearing. We changed the law to allow the correct party to enter the 
case at any time by filling out a simple form, even if the sheriff was at their door. 
The form is called “CLAIM OF RIGHT TO POSSESSION,” which really fit 


the spirit of our movement. In the section where we were supposed to clarify our 
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ARB: Were you surprised by the out- 
come of the case? 


LSW: Every day that the occupation continued I was surprised. Every day we 
stayed was a victory. There is no precedent for American courts to enforce human 
rights laws. The United States never ratified the international law that recog- 
nizes housing as a human right [International Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights]. But human rights are supposed to be inherent, so it doesn’t 
make sense to claim that laws don't recognize them. With this argument, we were 
able to keep the case going for long enough to gain the attention of the press and 
the local government. 


ARB: Was there anything unique about the structure of the organization? 


LSW: The collective met every day during the occupation, and worked to build 
consensus through discussion. All decisions were made on consensus, which re- 
quired a lot of work. 

It’s a great example of an anti-racist organization where organized white peo- 
ple were effective in providing support for an action led by Black women. There 
were many white activists involved who had years of organizing experience, and 
were committed to ending white supremacy. They were actively involved, but 
they took support roles within the organization. 


ARB: Like what? 


LSW: During the occupation, the moms needed security 24/7 to prevent unex- 
pected police intrusions. Having people on watch gave the moms the safety they 
needed to continue with the work of the occupation. Many white people were in- 
volved in this security work, creating a barrier between the police and the moms. 
Some white people also made financial contributions to the collective, which 
went towards bail funds and the eventual purchase of the house. 


ARB: What changes do you hope to see? 


LSW: We cannot continue to treat housing as a commodity, it must become a 
right. Capitalism has left us with more empty homes than unsheltered people, 
and the free market will never solve this problem. I hope that as we recover from 
the pandemic, we will build new systems that succeed in meeting people’s needs. 
As the pandemic progresses, we need rent cancellation, and we should not be 
subsidizing landlords. 


~ 


~ 





The Political Vision of David Graeber 


Marisa Holmes 


Throughout his life, David Graeber 
remained an eternal optimist who re- 
fused to accept the world as it is, and 
saw only what it could be. He evisioned 
international, directly democratic, and 
egalitarian politics. To achieve this re- 
quired practice. 


An Hypothesis 

In Fragments of an Anarchist 
Anthropology, Graeber made an hy- 
pothesis: majoritarian democracy was 
in its origins essentially a military in- 
stitution, a coercive political process 
in which the minority was compelled 
by force to do as the majority wanted. 
Often the “majority,” as in the case of 
Ancient Athens, was comprised only of 
white property-owning men. A real de- 
mocracy could be found in non-Western 
examples, where people made decisions 
based on consent rather than coercion. 
He wrote, “If there is no way to compel 
those who find a majority decision dis- 
tasteful to go along with it, then the last 
thing one would want to do is to hold 
a vote: a public contest which someone 
will be seen to lose.” Thus, in communi- 
ties where the mechanism of coercion, 
most commonly the state, was absent, 
, there was no reason to engage in a ma- 
joritarian process. Instead, he claimed, 
they operated by not only a formal con- 
sensus decision-making process, but a 
culture of consensus. 

Graeber saw the advancement of this 
culture as strategic. He wagered that 
if what is called democracy is not re- 
ally democratic at all, but people value 
democratic practice, then encouraging 
the practice could aid in de-legitimiz- 
ing the state. If not anarchist in name, 
a stateless, borderless, society, would be 
anarchistic. The seeds of his approach 





David Graeber at his childhood home. Video Still by Marisa Holmes 


state. The Global Justice Movement 
emerged in large part as a solidarity 
effort with the Zapatistas. The conver- 
gence in Seattle against the WTO, and 
the Direct Action Network (DAN) that 
followed were organized using similar 
directly democratic structures and pro- 
cesses. Graeber argued that there was 
a rapid growth of an anarchist move- 
ment, but one that was more rooted in 
practices than platforms. In his 2002 
essay, “The New Anarchists,” he wrote 
that the global justice movement “is 
not opposed to organization. It is about 
creating new forms of organization. It 
is not lacking in ideology. Those new 
forms of organization are its ideology.” 
He called this small-a-anarchism. 

In Direct Action: An Ethnography, 
Graeber explained, “During my first 
year in DAN, I spent a lot of time try- 
ing to understand what this ‘spirit of 
consensus’ was really all about. It was 
clearly not just about decision making. 
It wasn’t even just about conduct during 
meetings. It was more an attempt—in- 


Occupy Wall Street, David Graeber 
and I huddled in a circle of facilitators 
at Zuccotti Park. At first we encouraged 
small groups to form to discuss the cur- 
rent crisis and envision a new world to 
live in. By mid-afternoon the crowd 
had swelled to easily 2,000 people, so 
we called for a general assembly. After 
much deliberation, overwhelmingly, the 
crowd decided to stay, and Occupy Wall 
Street was born. 

In the first few weeks of OWS, there 
were lots of meetings, by design. Each 
day there would be at least two gen- 
eral assemblies—one in the afternoon, 
and one in the evening; the former of- 
ten flowing into the latter, which would 
then go late into the night. After much 
discussion and drafting, we adopted The 
Declaration of the Occupation., Rather 
than a list of demands, it was a long 
list of grievances against the corporate 
overlords who claimed to govern us—a 
document asserting our independence. 


It ended with the call: 


Most people in the United States 
associate the term democracy with an 
electoral process in which political par- 
ties run candidates, raise a great deal 
of money, and sell people an image of 
who they are and what they stand for. 
This process has nothing to do with 
an actual practice of democracy—in 
fact the history of the United States is 
one of suppressing democratic upris- 
ings. As Graeber said, “There’s nothing 
that scares the rulers of America more 
than the prospect of democracy break- 
ing out.” 


Free Rojava 

After OWS, Graeber became deeply 
connected to the Kurdish struggle 
and the project of Rojava in Northern 
Syria. He made multiple trips to the 
region, raised awareness, and built po- 
litical support for it. In 2015, he wrote 
in The Guardian, “The autonomous re- 
gion of Rojava, as it exists today, is one 
of few bright spots—albeit a very bright 
one—to emerge from the tragedy of 
the Syrian revolution. Having driven 
out agents of the Assad regime in 2011, 
and despite the hostility of almost all 
of its neighbors, Rojava has not only 
maintained its independence, but is a 
remarkable democratic experiment.” 

In an interview with Real Media, 
Graeber described this as a world his- 
torical event on the level of organization 
during the Spanish Civil War. “This is 
the first time, I think, since Spain that 
you've had large area of territory un- 
der the control of people who are trying 
to do that; trying to create bottom-up 
direct democracy without a state.” In 
Rojava even the people’s defense units, 
operated democratically and elected 
temporary leadership. A state would 


He wrote, “If there is no way to compel 
those who find a majority decision dis- 
tasteful to go along with it, then the last 
thing one would want to do is to hold 
a vote: a public contest which someone 
will be seen to lose.” Thus, in communi- 
ties where the mechanism of coercion, 
most commonly the state, was absent, 


there was no reason to engage in a ma- 


joritarian process. Instead, he claimed, 
they operated by not only a formal con- 
sensus decision-making process, but a 
culture of consensus. 

Graeber saw the advancement of this 
culture as strategic. He wagered that 
if what is called democracy is not re- 
ally democratic at all, but people value 
democratic practice, then encouraging 
the practice could aid in de-legitimiz- 
ing the state. If not anarchist in name, 
a stateless, borderless, society, would be 
anarchistic. The seeds of his approach 
to revolutionary strategy are present in 
Fragments, but the fruits can be seen in 
the Global Justice Movement, Occupy 
Wall Street, and his support for Rojava. 


Democracy v. The WTO 

Graeber was active in the Global 
Justice Movement of the late 1990s and 
early 2000s, which was responding to 
the increasing consolidation of corpo- 
rate power through such entities as the 
World Trade Organization (WTO). 
In the face of this neoliberal world 
order, in which all pretenses of dem- 
ocratic participation were subsumed 
by the market, there was a need for an 


, alternative 


In 1994 the Zapatistas declared war 
on the Mexican government, but did 
not attempt to seize power. Instead, they 
took territory, which they defended and 
held as caracoles (autonomous munici- 


_ palities). This served as an example for 


activists in the “global north” of a rev- 
olution from below, and beyond the 
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the Direct Action Network (DAN) that 
followed were organized using similar 
directly democratic structures and pro- 
cesses. Graeber argued that there was 
a rapid growth of an anarchist move- 
ment, but one that was more rooted in 
practices than platforms. In his 2002 
essay, “The New Anarchists,” he wrote 
that the global justice movement “is 
not opposed to organization. It is about 
creating new forms of organization. It 
is not lacking in ideology. Those new 
forms of organization are its ideology.” 
He called this small-a-anarchism. 

In Direct Action: An Ethnography, 
Graeber explained, “During my first 
year in DAN, I spent a lot of time try- 
ing to understand what this ‘spirit of 
consensus’ was really all about. It was 
clearly not just about decision making. 
It wasn't even just about conduct during 
meetings. It was more an attempt—in- 
spired by reflections on the structure 
and flow of meetings—to begin to re- 
imagine how people can live together, 
to begin—however slowly, however 
painfully—to construct a genuinely 
democratic way of life.” More import- 
ant than everyone identifying as an 
anarchist was the cultural shift through 
the practice itself. 


Occupy 

In 2011, occupations manifested 
across the globe. In North Africa and 
the Middle East, neocolonial and 
neoliberal subjects rose up against de- 
cades-long dictatorships. They went 
out into the streets and central squares, 
where they engaged in direct and con- 
sensual democratic processes. Inspired 
by their example, activists in Europe 
began calling for real democracy. It was 
only a matter of time before a demo- 
cratic uprising happened in the United 
States. 

On September 17", the first day of 


rent crisis and envision a new world to 
live in. By mid-afternoon the crowd 
had swelled to easily 2,000 people, so 
we called for a general assembly. After 
much deliberation, overwhelmingly, the 
crowd decided to stay, and Occupy Wall 
Street was born. 

In the first few weeks of OWS, there 
were lots of meetings, by design. Each 
day there would be at least two gen- 
eral assemblies—one in the afternoon, 
and one in the evening; the former of- 
ten flowing into the latter, which would 
then go late into the night. After much 
discussion and drafting, we adopted The 
Declaration of the Occupation,, Rather 
than a list of demands, it was a long 
list of grievances against the corporate 
overlords who claimed to govern us—a 
document asserting our independence. 


It ended with the call: 
To all communities that 
take action and form groups 
in the spirit of direct de- 
mocracy, we offer support, 
documentation, and all of 
the resources at our disposal. 


Join us and make your voices 
heard! 


As we had hoped, occupations took 
off around the country, and by mid-Oc- 
tober there were over 1,000 camps, each 
with their own general assemblies and 
working groups, practicing direct de- 
mocracy and self-management. Occupy 
was a form of rapidly spreading demo- 
cratic contagion. Graeber wrote in The 
Democracy Project, “The whole project 
was based in a kind of faith that free- 
dom is contagious. We all knew it was 
practically impossible to convince the 
average American that a truly dem- 
ocratic society was possible through 
rhetoric. But it was possible to show 
them.” 


in The Guardian, “Vhe autonomous re 
gion of Rojava, as it exists today, is one 
of few bright spots—albeit a very bright 
one—to emerge from the tragedy of 
the Syrian revolution. Having driven 
out agents of the Assad regime in 2011, 
and despite the hostility of almost all 
of its neighbors, Rojava has not only 
maintained its independence, but is a 
remarkable democratic experiment.” 

In an interview with Real Media, 
Graeber described this as a world his- 
torical event on the level of organization 
during the Spanish Civil War. “This is 
the first time, I think, since Spain that 
youve had large area of territory un- 
der the control of people who are trying 
to do that; trying to create bottom-up 
direct democracy without a state.” In 
Rojava even the people’s defense units, 
operated democratically and elected 
temporary leadership. A state would 
enforce a monopoly on violence sepa- 
rate from the people, and he said, “They 
don’t have such a monopoly. It’s a dem- 
ocratic bottom-up organization. There 
is no institution that can do that.” 

The cantons in Rojava never described 
their project as anarchism, but Graeber 
was fascinated by how they actually or- 
ganized and made decisions. Like the 
small-a-anarchism of the Global Justice 
Movement and the consensus pro- 
cess in assemblies during Occupy Wall 
Street, Rojava was another real life ex- 
ample of a society functioning without 
a state. 


How to Live 

There are life cycles of movements. 
The above examples, while beauti- 
ful, have been fleeting. Even the fate 
of Rojava now hangs in the balance as 
Turkey escalates its war and extends 
into the regions of Northern Syria. It 
can be heartbreaking to see the horizon 
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of possibility and then have it disappear as if it were a 
mirage. 

This is something that David Graeber would never 
do. He always maintained, even in the darkest mo- 
ments, that another world was not only possible but 
happening all around us. Even this year, in the midst of 
a pandemic. One of his last projects was organizing a 
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virtual assembly of activists across the globe, to discuss 
what an ideal system of healthcare might look like. In 
fact, the night he died, we had scheduled a meeting 
about it. Until the very end, he was working on dem- 
ocratic processes. He never stopped dreaming. David 
Graeber lived as if he were already free. 

Marisa Holmes is an anarchist organizer, filmmaker, 
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and educator based in Brooklyn, NY. She has produceu 
and directed two feature films, All Day All Week: An 
Occupy Wall Street Story, from inside the occupa- 
tion at Zuccotti Park, and After the Revolution, about 
militarization of North Africa and the refugee crisis. Her _ 
work has appeared in Truthout, Waging Non-violence, 
Paris-Luttes, Nawaat, and Al Jazeera.b p 


Farewell Comrade 
David Graeber’s Practical Anarchism 


Octavio Aberola 


Perpignan, 18 September 2020 


The untimely death of anthropolo- 
gist and activist David Graeber has 
triggered a wave of emotion in so- 
cial networks and, in the world press, 
generated headlines recognizing the 
intellectual worth of his wide-ranging 
work and militant activism. 

Which is why, in the posthumous 
tributes, there have been frequent refer- 
ences—more or less well-meaning—to 
his anarchist activism and his concep- 
tion of anarchism. Although it needs 
to be highlighted that he did not en- 
joy. being classified as an “anarchist 
anthropologist” because, in his view, 
anarchism is a practice rather than an 
identity: “anarchism is a matter of do- 
ing, not of being.” 

This approach to anarchism strikes 
me as not merely relevant but, a logical 
approach consistent with anarchism’s 
origins and valid in all times and 
circumstances. 


Anarchism: the practice and thinking 
of action 

Plainly, this was not some discovery 
Graeber stumbled upon, nor was he 
the first to have championed it with so 


David Graeber and the Yugoslav an- 
thropologist Andrej Grubacic took the 
line that “the age of revolutions is not 
over” and that “the 21st century’s global 
revolutionary movement is going to 
be one that is rooted, not so much in 
the Marxist tradition, nor even a nar- 
row socialism, but rather in anarchism. 
This belief was based on the fact that 
“from Eastern Europe to Argentina, 
from Seattle to Bombay,” anarchist 
ideas and principles were “spawning 
brand-new radical visions and dreams.” 
So, even though their protagonists may 
not profess to be anarchists and may 
go by different labels (“autonomism, 
anti-authortarianism, horizontalism, 
Zapatismo, direct democracy ...”) the 
underlying principles in all these loca- 
tions were: “decentralization, voluntary 
association, mutual aid, social network- 
ing, and above all the rejection of any 
notion of the end justifying the means, 
let alone of the aim of the revolution 
being to take over state power in order 
to impose one’s own outlook.” 

The growing interest in anarchist 
ideas at the beginning of the 21st cen- 
tury is real and derives largely from the 
anarchist generation gap that emerged 
in the 1960s and 1970s, as the younger 


revolutionary creativity, nor its promot- 
ers from being forced to acknowledge, 
or at least, stress the proximity of their 
political thinking to an anarchist vision 
of democracy. 

Social inequality has become more 
apparent since the financial collapse in 
2008 and issues relating to survival due 
to the catastrophic capitalist handling 
of the Covid19 pandemic have lent an 
added urgency to the crucial need to 
change the course of human history. 


How does the course of history 
change? 

In 2018, David Graeber and the young 
British archaeologist David Wengrow 
attacked the great (Rousseau-inspired) 
yarn of the “origins” of humanity and 
the main teleological account of “civili- 
zation’ that goes with it. 

Basing themselves on in “process” 
history and the latest contributions of 
archaeology, their analysis showed— 
by contrast—the multiple reciprocal 
switches between nomadic society and 
sedentary ones, between sprawling 
communities and narrow ones, between 
hierarchical social organizations and 
egalitarian ones. In addition to noting 
that equality is not only achievable in 


the origins of social inequality but the 
reasons for our acquiescence to it. 

‘The fact is that the most painful loss 
of freedom begins at a low level—at 
the level of gender relations, dealings 
between age cohorts and domestic ser- 
vitude—and that is where we act out’ 
our relationships amid great intimacy, 
whilst also accompanied by the most 
deep-seated forms of structural violence. 
But this falls short as an explanation of 
the reasons why the human race fails to 
kick against an authority and system 
that threaten its very survival. So, de- 
spite this being a vital necessity as far 
as our species is concerned, there is no 
sign of any such kicking, even though, 
as Graeber and Wengrow appositely re-_ 
mind us, “all of the wherewithal is in 
place for the launch of a completely dif- 
ferent world history.” 

So how can we fail to agree with 
them that “if we really want to grasp 
how it became acceptable for the few to 
turn wealth into power and for others 
to be told that their needs and lives are 
of no account, that is what we should 
be looking into.” It is going to be very 
hard to engage in such work unless we 
first shrug off the existential inerti:/ 
that keeps us all bound to the capital- 
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tributes, there have been frequent refer- 
ences—more or less well-meaning—to 
his anarchist activism and his concep- 
tion of anarchism. Although it needs 
to be highlighted that he did not en- 
joy being classified as an “anarchist 
anthropologist” because, in his view, 
anarchism is a practice rather than an 
identity: “anarchism is a matter of do- 
ing, not of being.” 

This approach to anarchism strikes 
me as not merely relevant but, a logical 
approach consistent with anarchism’s 
origins and valid in all times and 
circumstances. 
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Anarchism: the practice and thinking 
of action 

Plainly, this was not some discovery 
Graeber stumbled upon, nor was he 
the first to have championed it with so 
much conviction. 

The principles and practices (mutual 
aid, voluntary association, egalitarian 
decision-making) are in fact as old as 
humanity itself. And the same can be 
said of the repudiation of the State and 
all forms of structural violence, inequal- 
ity or domination. So this has nothing 
to do with any overall ideological the- 
ory or startlingly new doctrine, but has 
been a lingering presence throughout 
the history of human thought. 

It is not just the existence—since time 
immemorial—of such radically hori- 
zontal, self-organizing practices that 
mean anarchism can be looked upon as 
a theoretical construct, doctrine or ide- 
ology. The philosophy is spared from 
the catastrophic outcome of its praxis 
being whittled down to a declaration or 
some ideological posturing. 


Anarchism, or the revolutionary move- 
ment of the 21st century 
In their 2004 book of this title, 


from Seattle to Bombay,” anarchist 
ideas and principles were “spawning 
brand-new radical visions and dreams.” 
So, even though their protagonists may 
not profess to be anarchists and may 
go by different labels (“autonomism, 
anti-authortarianism, horizontalism, 
Zapatismo, direct democracy ...”) the 
underlying principles in all these loca- 
tions were: “decentralization, voluntary 
association, mutual aid, social network- 
ing, and above all the rejection of any 
notion of the end justifying the means, 
let alone of the aim of the revolution 
being to take over state power in order 
to impose one’s own outlook.” 

The growing interest in anarchist 
ideas at the beginning of the 21st cen- 
tury is real and derives largely from the 
anarchist generation gap that emerged 
in the 1960s and 1970s, as the younger 
generation denounced the sectarian 
practices of the last century and got 
actively involved in feminist, ecolo- 
gist, counter-cultural and indigenous 
movements. ‘The increase in forms of 
anarchist activism is actually the result 
of upcoming generations’ interest in 
using more democratic forms of the de- 
cision-making process. 

The upcoming generation is a lot 
more interested in practicalities than 
in arguing “about the minutiae of ide- 
ology” anticipating that world and 
battling to make it a possibility. It is a 
pragmatism that is legitimate and, in 
the longer term, promising; but in the 
shorter term it leaves institutional pol- 
itics a free hand—operating under the 
colors of “participation” in institutional 
decisions and talk of a “participatory 
economics’—to defuse such anarchis- 
tic practices. 

Plainly this political recuperation 
cannot stop anarchism from return- 
ing once more to the center stage of 


added urgency to the crucial need to 
change the course of human history. 


How does the course of history 
change? 

In 2018, David Graeber and the young 
British archaeologist David Wengrow 
attacked the great (Rousseau-inspired) 
yarn of the “origins” of humanity and 
the main teleological account of “civili- 
zation’ that goes with it. 

Basing themselves on in “process” 
history and the latest contributions of 
archaeology, their analysis showed— 
by contrast—the multiple reciprocal 
switches between nomadic society and 
sedentary ones, between sprawling 
communities and narrow ones, between 
hierarchical social organizations and 
egalitarian ones. In addition to noting 
that equality is not only achievable in 
the context of restricted communities 
and that inequality has not necessarily 
been the price paid for growth in hu- 
man societies and in our comfort. This 
changes the notion that personal inter- 
est and the accumulation of power were 
and are the immutable forces behind 
the growth of human societies. Besides 
bolstering the idea that the oscilla- 
tion between equality and inequality, 
between authoritarianism and horizon- 
talism, was dictated by changing seasons 
in prehistoric social life. Seasonal vari- 
ations having been, right from the very 
beginnings of humanity, what allowed 
human beings to consciously experi- 
ment with different social possibilities 
in accordance with their needs. 

This institutional flexibility is evi- 
dence of the capability that we male and 
female humans have to free ourselves 
from any social structure whenever the 
circumstances require us to. Hence the 
real issue—as Graeber and Wengrove 
frame it—may not be our queries about 


But this falls short as an explanation of 
the reasons why the human race fails to 
kick against an authority and system 
that threaten its very survival. So, de- 
spite this being a vital necessity as far 
as Our species is concerned, there is no 
sign of any such kicking, even though, 
as Graeber and Wengrow appositely re-__ 
mind us, “all of the wherewithal is in 
place for the launch of a completely dif- 
ferent world history.” 

So how can we fail to agree with 
them that “if we really want to grasp 
how it became acceptable for the few to 
turn wealth into power and for others 
to be told that their needs and lives are 
of no account, that is what we should 
be looking into.” It is going to be very 
hard to engage in such work unless we 
first shrug off the existential inerti- / 
that keeps us all bound to the capital- 
ist backdrop to our lives. Hence the 
importance of remembering that “anar- 
chism is a matter of doing, not being” 
and of our not making do simply with 
being. 

In 1955, Octavio Alberola organized 
in Mexico in solidarity with the Cuban 
struggle against the Batista dictator- 
ship; later, directly supporting prepara- 
tions for Castro’ landing on the island. 
In 1962, in France, he coordinate’? 
Interior Defense, comprised of Spanish 
anarchists in exile, the CINT, the FAI, and 
the Iberian Federation of Libertarian 
Youth, #0 re-activate the struggle 
against Franco’ dictatorship. They car- 
ried out sabotage, attempts on Franco’ \ 
life, printed clandestine propaganda, and 
helped people fleeing Spanish fascism. 
Today, he works with the Support 
Group for Independent Libertarians 
and Syndicalists in Cuba (GALSIC), 
among other activities. He is the author , 
of El Anarquismo Espajiol y La Accién 
Revolucionaria (1961-1974) and Miedo 


a la Memoria. 
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More and Better Trouble 


We Want It All: An Anthology 

of Radical Trans Poetics 

Edited by Andrea Abi- Karam and Kay Gabriel 
Nightboat Books 2020 


We Want It All is a big, unwieldy, overflow- 
ing book—in this particular moment, there is a 
need for excess to respond to excess; to the smug 
American Horror Story of overblown, overglossed 
oppression and hatred. As We Want It Al/’s editors, 
Andrea Abi-Karam and Kay Gabriel, state, “Our 
aim in the present collection is therefore both to 
register and to amplify this tendency” to write 
against these excesses of power. They identify eight 
separate “overlapping strategies and concerns” in 
this anthology, acknowledging they are far from 
comprehensive, among them explorations of the 
ecological and the historical, collaborative ex- 
changes and serial poems, satire and lyricism. 

‘These are all useful points of entry, particularly 
in their showcasing work by specific writers the 
reader may know (or not), but it’s the spillage, the 
unexpected tendrils or tangles of connection, that 
is perhaps where many readers will find their way into 
engaging with this collection. There’s an urge with an 
anthology of this size to open to a random page, then 

‘ another, and see what sparks fly between the individ- 

ual pieces and authors. “The queered map I want to see 
has a minotaur at the center,” writes Aeon Ginsberg in 
“Against Queering the Map” and there’s something to 
be said for following the labyrinth’s twist and turns in 
the hopes of encountering some beautiful monsters. 

For this reader, it’s the moments in these texts 
that stutter or skip or otherwise draw attention to 


the formal limitations of any writing that are most 
exciting and point to the potential of a trans poetics 
_in fostering challenging and compelling art. Take 
“ Cam Awkward-Rich’s “Everywhere We Look, There 


Heather Bowlan 





Signal by Maya Pindyk. Mixed media on paper. 2019 


i fear there is 
something in us 
that lets us be 
sisters that lets 
us be useless 
sisters a kind 


But as the poem returns to again and again, “it is 
not/a pretty thing.” There’s a wonderful challenge 
in both of these poems to resist easy interpretation, 
and similarly a rejection of any urge to universal- 
ize experience (of these trans/gender nonconforming 
writers—or anyone). 

This challenge is extended through poems grounded 


in. hyunerenecificity. which annear throughout the an- 


stimulants, academic theory, and a narrator's per- 
sonal experience of navigating the UK’s National 
Health Service for hormone therapy. 


In my bag I carry: methylphenidate, 
ibuprofen, paracetamol, cigarettes, 
propanalol, anti-indigestion drugs, an- 
ti-diarrhoea drugs. In my desk drawer: 
valium, tramadol, G, a packet of 2CB 
that I’m not taking because last time 
it was unpleasant and the neighbours 
wouldn't stop playing music while I 
was trying to experience a state of 
complete internality. 


The exhaustive level of detail in recounting 
the many (often redundant) steps in that specific 
process (which earns its own comparison to a lab- 
yrinth, as do so many journeys for medical care 
outside of the “normal”) reads as a confrontation 
of the erasure and indifference expressed and re- 
inforced by the medical bureaucracy. 

There’s an urgency in the fragmented, almost 
semiotic quality of Cody-Rose Clevidence’s po- 
ems, in particular “Pollinate; by hand.” There’s 
plenty of wordplay happening in and around the 
brackets, bars, and semi-colons, a kind of performance 
of unburdening or shedding (using these symbols 
points to these walls or limits, but doesn’t take them 
down): 


2 get a grip 

on [[ oneself, like that— 
[show me] own hive 

aswarm in sunlight,own hive, 
my hand, palm up [o sting] 


More than anything else, anthologies like this raise 
questions—about our aesthetics, our expectations of 
writing’s purpose... An anthology means, if the edi- 
tors have been thorough and prioritize inclusivity as 
they have here, that there will be plenty to love and 
plenty to feel indifferent about and plenty to roll your 


» 


changes and serial poems, satire and lyricism, 

‘These are all useful points of entry, particularly 
in their showcasing work by specific writers the 
reader may know (or not), but it’s the spillage, the 
unexpected tendrils or tangles of connection, that 
is perhaps where many readers will find their way into 
engaging with this collection. There’s an urge with an 
anthology of this size to open to a random page, then 


‘ another, and see what sparks fly between the individ- 


ual pieces and authors. “The queered map I want to see 
has a minotaur at the center,” writes Aeon Ginsberg in 
“Against Queering the Map” and there’s something to 
be said for following the labyrinth’s twist and turns in 
the hopes of encountering some beautiful monsters. 
For this reader, it’s the moments in these texts 
that stutter or skip or otherwise draw attention to 
the formal limitations of any writing that are most 
exciting and point to the potential of a trans poetics 
in fostering challenging and compelling art. Take 
Cam Awkward-Rich’s “Everywhere We Look, There 
We Are,” which emphasizes, repositions and so 
renegotiates the meaning of some of the more peculiar 
and striking language in a newspaper account of Doc 
Trimble’s arrest: “self-named_ privileges,” “bluecoat,” 
“appendages” all appear in the poem, but so does the 
supposedly less charged language surrounding these 
terms, as seen in the section of the poem with various 
iteration of “im fine” stretching across and down the 


: page. 


Put this up against the simultaneous nod to and re- 
jection of the darling or sentimental in Hazel Avery’s 
“piss sister’—a concrete poem that at first glance, and 
given the intimacy of the poem's arc (embrace the 
pun!) might be taken for a curled tendril of hair: 
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i fear there is 
something in us 
that lets us be 
sisters that lets 
us be useless 
sisters a kind 


But as the poem returns to again and again, “it is 
not/a pretty thing.” There’s a wonderful challenge 
in both of these poems to resist easy interpretation, 
and similarly a rejection of any urge to universal- 
ize experience (of these trans/gender nonconforming 
writers—or anyone). 

This challenge is extended through poems grounded 
in hyperspecificity, which appear throughout the an- 
thology. For example, there’s the conversational and 
slightly breathless negotiation of intimacy in “The 
Color of Joy is Pink” which comes alive through de- 
tails like: 


We'd get into more and better trouble 

That way than in the Brooklyn Volunteer 
Accountability Corps where the creeps 

Just walk off regardless into the forever of us 


and the particular vulnerability of “you never read the 
books I like/even when I buy them for you twice.” 

Or Ray Filar’s piece, “You've heard of Ritalin...,” 
which weaves together pharmaceutical background on 


inforced by the medical bureaucracy. 

‘There’s an urgency in the fragmented, almost 
semiotic quality of Cody-Rose Clevidence’s po- 
ems, in particular “Pollinate; by hand.” There’s 
plenty of wordplay happening in and around the 
brackets, bars, and semi-colons, a kind of performance 
of unburdening or shedding (using these symbols 
points to these walls or limits, but doesn't take them 
down): 


2 get a grip 

on [[ oneself, like that— 
[show me] own hive 

aswarm in sunlight,own hive, 
my hand, palm up [o sting] 


More than anything else, anthologies like this raise 
questions—about our aesthetics, our expectations of 
writing’s purpose... An anthology means, if the edi- 
tors have been thorough and prioritize inclusivity as 
they have here, that there will be plenty to love and 
plenty to feel indifferent about and plenty to roll your 
eyes over, depending on your tastes—whether you love 
a certain type of delicately opaque lyric, or a litany of 
facts and/or bodily functions and/or daily minutiae, or 
typographical experimentation, or heartfelt declara- 
tions of self-love and self-loathing, there is something 
here to linger over, to savor and even to overindulge. 


Heather Bowlan is a writer and academic consultant 
living in Philadelphia. A former editor for BOATT Press 
and Raleigh Review, her poetry and criticism have ap- 
peared in the anthology Feminisms in Motion, the jour- 
nals New Ohio Review, Nashville Review, Day One, 
Interim, the Ploughshares blog, and elsewhere. She has 
received an Academy of American Poets Award and fel- 
lowships from the Virginia Center for the Creative Arts 
and the Vermont Studio Center. 
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To escape her stagnant work as an as- 
sistant in publishing, Anna Wiener sold 
out and took a job in tech. Now she’s 
written about her experience, and pub- 
lished it. The result, Uncanny Valley, is 
a portrait of Silicon Valley from the 
perspective of a literary impostor, prom- 
ising to reveal the scandalous truth. 

Wiener’s truth is a familiar one. 
The “rocket ship” startup that hires her 
makes software that allows companies 
to harvest data from their users. The 
CEO uses fear to control his workers, 
and demands total commitment. 
Wiener endures constant sexism, and 
finds herself apologizing to men for 
being right. The story is nothing new, 
but it’s Wiener’s observations that make 
it fascinating. The book glitters with fine 
details, illuminating the absurd reality 
of a regressive culture obsessed with 
utopia. This contradiction produces the 
dark humor at the heart of the book. 

Despite Silicon Valley’s rhetoric of 
exceptionalism, Wiener is clear that it 
is just another capitalist system work- 
ing as designed. When she complains 
to a coworker about how their prod- 
uct encourages addiction, her coworker 
remarks that he “[doesn’t] see any in- 
centive for change.” When a diversity 
management consultant speaks at the 
office, Wiener’s coworkers become 
concerned that a focus on diversity 
will “lower the bar.” Under capitalism, 
moral failures are often the most effi- 
cient choice. 

Wiener reveals her thoughts from 
the period with powerful honesty. She 
shows us how she justified the ac- 
tions of her domineering boss, her rich 
friends, and the startups she worked 
for. She ignores her concerns about her 
company’s privacy violations, and im- 
merses herself in the demands of the 
job. Then, severed from her feelings, 
she projects her dissatisfaction onto the 
powerful men around her, becoming 


up with her. She feels disconnected 
from the people around her, and 
eventually sits still for long enough to 
realize that she’s deeply unhappy. 

Before Wiener leaves with her sliver 
of vested options, she has a conversa- 
tion with a coworker about unions. Her 
coworker crushes her optimism by ar- 
guing that unions have no place in the 
privileged tech world. He believes that 
they would only be used for personal 
leverage. Wiener lends authority to 
his opinion by emphasizing his work- 
ing-class background. But concern 
about unions being used improperly 
seems more like hopelessness than an 
argument against them. And while it is 
true that high salary tech workers have 
less to gain from unions, Wiener seems 
to have forgotten about the technical 
and nontechnical contract workers who 
keep Silicon Valley running. 


I was one of these technical contract 
workers. I moved to the area in late 
2016, just as Wiener was making her 
exit. My migration to the valley was 
part of a larger influx of uncredentialed 
self-taught programmers. We were not, 
like Wiener, drawn by actual jobs, but 
instead by rumors of work. 

When I arrived at the program- 
ming bootcamp where I would remain 
for over a year, I was told that it was 
not a programming bootcamp. It was 
a private, non-profit, peer-to-peer, tui- 
tion-free software engineering school. 
A French billionaire had bought up the 
gutted remains of a DeVry university 
campus, thrown a thousand computers 
into it, and hired eight people to make 
sure it didn’t get completely vandal- 
ized. Initial admission was determined 
through a frustrating series of online 
puzzles. When we arrived, we were 
given the key to our free dorm and in- 
structed, through poorly translated 
pdfs, to write various programs in the C 
language. We were not taught; we were 


Months passed, and the school 
packed the dorms tighter, four people 
to a room. My three roommates and 
their two cats were moving around at 
all hours, and nobody could sleep. We 
all cooked on hot plates jammed onto 
desks between gaming setups, despite 
the persistent objections of the dorm- 
wide smoke alarms. We arranged our 
laundry on lines that wove back and 
forth across the room, leaving no space 
empty. We hung blackout curtains to 
block the fluorescent street lights, but 


work of experienced programmers with 
little guidance. Substance abuse was 
rampant. Some friends broke through 
and got promoted. Others quietly re- 
turned to whatever it was that they'd 
been doing before. A few are still living 
in vans in the parking lots of multi-bil- 
lion-dollar companies. 

The failure of Uncanny Valley is 
Wiener’s assertion that nobody in the 
tech industry is vulnerable enough 
to require a union. Despite her keen - 
observation, she didn't notice us. It’s 





Removing, by Niki Kriese. Acrylic on canvas, 2018 


none of us had the energy to open 
them in the daylight. Everything was 
accumulating grime, and things were 
breaking that we didn’t know how to 
fix. 

As we completed the program and re- 
ceived job offers, a few friends, who had 
arrived with degrees or experience, got 
serious offers with real salaries. Nearly 
everyone else was offered hourly con- 
tract work for close to minimum wage. 


possible that technical contract labor 
was not yet widespread when Wiener 
worked in tech. But well-salaried people 
like Wiener rarely noticed us, because 
we knew to keep our struggles hidden. 
Enmeshed in the system that oppressed 
us, we believed that our poverty was our 
fault, something to be ashamed of, not a 
system that was failing us. 

Computer science is labor, and 


programmers are not immune to 
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people started getting sick. You started 
seeing COs escorting inmates who were 
coughing—they were both wearing sur- 
gical masks—out of the building. And 
rumors started to spread. “I heard some- 
one in this dorm or cell block got sick,” 
“T heard one of the COs got it.” 
Captains, who are the middle man- 
agers of the Corrections Department, 
would say ‘sleep head to toe’ like that’s 
the solution. The Corrections Depart- 
ment called inmate councils, where you 
send a delegate from each housing unit, 
supposedly to talk about your grievances 
with the higher levels of management. 
It gives [inmates] a feeling of control, 
of democracy, it looks good on paper, 
but it does nothing. Deputy wardens, 
the highest-ranking DOC officials you 
might have the chance to speak with, 
had ideas like, “squeeze an orange into 
a glass of water.” But you can't keep or- 
anges. They're contraband. They were 
saying things like drink green tea, just 
wash your hands. We wanted masks. We 
wanted them to do temperature checks 
for all the COs coming into the building. 
So, about a week before we went on 
strike it got bad; they filled our dorm up. 
We had been at half capacity. It’s a 48- 
bed dorm, about 50 beds. With 20, 25 
people, it had been fine. But, they packed 
us in so tightly that there was not a free 
bed left in the dorm, then they put up 
posters telling us to stay six feet apart. 
Cases started to explode, and we had 
a strike because we wanted to be re- 
leased, and it did happen, a lot of people 
got released. I don’t know if it’s entirely 
attributable to the strike. We can't take 
credit for everyone who was released 


— 
people were starting to be let go a day or two before their release date, which was 
strange. It was clear that they were trying to empty the jails out, but it didn’t work. Then 
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early, but I do think that we helped bring issues to the forefront and brought the con- | office. And that’s where it died. 
ditions of incarcerated folks in Rikers to the media’s attention. There’s a tendency for 


people to want to believe that it can’t be that bad and of course the DOC, the mayor's 


office, the DAs, the police commissioner are all telling you “these people all deserve to 
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countable. So people would call 311 and complain about things like overcrowding, no 
hand soap, no PPE, COs not wearing masks. When I left, the doorknobs, the railings 


in the stairwells, the gates—all those 
things were not being sanitized at all, 
I mean—never. 


ARB: At least on the outside you can 
have some control. Like the six feet, 
wearing the mask. 


DAC Right. It’s a fatalist, determin- 
istic situation [in jail]. It’s kinda sad, 
kinda funny, but out here, I notice 
that people apologize for not wear- 
ing a mask in the bodega. And I think, 
“that’s so kind of you, I didn’t even no- 
tice that you're not wearing a mask.” I 
also see that there’s hand sanitizer ev- 
erywhere. People are trying to keep 
six feet of space in line between each 
other. There’s a lot that’s different. And 
sometimes I forget these things. 


ARB: Were you and the ones remain- 
ing, were they considered political 
prisoners? 


DAC: No, I was the only politi- 
cal prisoner I met. At a certain point 
my lawyer said, ‘look [the Manhattan 
DA] knows your case, they remem- 
ber your case, and it’s one they want 
to pat themselves on the back about.’ 
A reporter contacted them asking for 
comment on why I hadn't been re- 
leased; because I had no priors, I had 
no record, I had low risk of reoffend- 
ing, I'd already served over half of my 
time. And when they realized that 
someone was going to write an article 
about that, the DA sent an email say- 
ing that they had agreed to my release, 
but it was in the hands of the Mayor's 


ARB: What will you be doing now that you've been released? 
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